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ABSTRACT 

This report describes two complementary projects: a 
technical assistance project to also provide information and 
resources to Kentucky vocational program serving limited English 
proficiency (lEP) students and a research project involving those 
programs. Chapter 1 is an introduction. Chapter 2 focuses on the 
technical assistance project. It reports methods and procedures used 
to deliver six major services; cooperative statewide monitoring 
system to identify new lEF enrollments or populations, on-site 
technical assistance, free material loan service, newsletter service, 
information dissemination regarding responsibilities for services to 
LEP students, and information dissemination regarding services 
available. Conclusions and recommendations based on findings are 
outlined- Chapter 3 discusses methods and procedures of the study to 
(1) quantitatively describe LEF student behavior and effect in 
vocational settings, (2) examine and report factors which may 
influence effective LEP student participation in vocational 
education, (3) describe present services/resources available for LEP 
students in a sample of Kentucky vocational programs, and (1) obtain 
and report vocational teacher input regarding needs and policies 
relative to lEF students. Conclusions and recommendations are 
reported as regards studer.t characteristics, student behavior and 
interactions in vocational classes, student attitudes, student 
achievement, and teacher attitudes. Questionnaires, surveys, and data 
sheets are appended. (ylB) 
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^'^vln ci" Students with Limited English Proficiency in 

Vocational Education: Research and Program Development in Kentucky 

Project Duration: July 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Objectives: The technical assistance component of this year's oroiect 
has accomplished the following objectives: 1) Provision of 
KeniuckS'vnrSHnni?'^^' '"^ appropriate program modifications to 
orSvi^^nn nfM^n P"°9rams serving LEP students; 2) Continued 
se?^ n^ I p2 J . ? l"f°^"3tion to vocational educators 

rLardinn f.L ^""^"^^^ Vocational educators 

LEP%J .Hpn^! H "'"^'^'^ regulating recruitment and services for 
LtK students and encourage appropriate response; 4) Monitor the 
number and type of Kentucky vocational programs serving LEP students. 

The following have been the objectives for the research component of 
e ecfof ■Fr?f5'\ '^^'^"^^■t^ti^ely describe the behavTr a d 
?actnJ. l^nh 1" ^" vocational settings; 2) Examine and report 

educa^ nn hv iFP^ influence effective participation in vocational 
education by LEP students; 3) Describe present services/resources 

oroa am ' iT .'.l' ' ''''''' ^^"^"^^^ vocaiiona 
nppH. f ; ^) Obtain and report vocational teacher inpL'fc regarding 
needs and policies relative to LEP students. y^'u-ng 

Procedures: A updated statewide data base was established in regard to 
Kentucky vocational programs enrolling LEP students. Tec n^ca? 
assistance newsletter service and free material loan were provided 
rTnJ^T^'^' programs. Technical assistance services 

ranged from provision of various infomiation to in-depth aid in 
acquisition of supplemental funding, selection of special Jurrcula 
and program design, rhe statwide data base was also used for ample 

educat nn ^h' "^l^Y'^ °' ^^"dents in vocational ' 

education This study entailed the collection of both quantitative 
and qualitative data fro,. LEP students and their vocatiSnarinstructors. 

Contributions to Education: The education backgrounds of most vocational 
educators have not equipped them to address ?he special needs of 
students with limited English proficiency. This year's Sroiect has 
provided these educators access to technical a sisLnce support and 
resources for working with their LEP students. A de cr Pt ve sU 
of LEP students in Kentucky vocational programs has also been provided 
Programs which have been established may serve as mode s for o?he^ 

Inr.l- ['"h'"^! '''^ '^''^ ' decision making by 

vocational educators at all levels. 

Products: This year's project has yielded the following products: 1) 
A descriptive study of LEP students in vocational education- 2 
nrniHIm! assistance and support services for Kentucky vocational 
programs enrolling LEP students; 3) An infonnation/data base 
re ative to LEP students in Kentucky vocational education; 4) 

SSJlt^oL^^'pJogra'ms"'^^'^"' "^"^^^ ''^''^'^ - ^-^-^^ 

viii 11 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Equal access to vocational training is a national priority. The 
Vocational Amendments of 1976 stipulate that persons cannot be denied 
admission to vocational training on the basis of sex, race, color, 
handicap, or national origin. In communities which include persons 
of limited English proficiency (LEP), vocational programs which are 
recipients of federal funding must not deny admission to these persons 
on the basis of linguistic difference. Once these persons are enrolled 
in vocational training, program modifications may be made which 
equalize instruction for LEP students without compromising program 
quality. 



Statement of Need 



Progress toward provision of equal access to vocational education 
for persons with limited English proficiency continues to be slow, 
not only in Kentucky but on a national basis. One factor which may be 
a contributor to this response is the lack of availability of 
information about the LEP student in vocational settings. Many persons 
tend to be skeptical about situations for which they have little 
knowledge or information. Lack of empirical investigation may also 
lead to the formation of unsubstantiated biases regarding LEP students 
in vocational education. Until vocational educators have access to 
documented information about the effect that LEP enrollments have on 
classroom situations, many may continue to demonstrate resistant and/or 
skeptical attitudes. Few studies have been conducted regarding 
vocational education for the limited English-proficient; those studies 
which have been carried out have received limited dissemination or 
visibil ity. 

Therefore, the need exists for the conduct and dissemination of 
descriptive studies regarding the behavior and effect of LEP students 
in vocational settings. These studies may be used as an objective 
basis for future decisions regarding services to LEP students in 
vocational education, and also as an information base for the 
vocational education personnel who serve these students. 

The need for Kentucky vocational education programs to improve 
equal access for LEP populations has been documented by a 1978 study 
funded by the State Bureau of Vocational Education. This needs 
assessment, conducted by the Center for Career and Vocational Teacher 
Education, Western Kentucky University, identified LEP subpopulations 
in 96 Kentucky communities. Although over 2,200 LEP persons were 
identified as enrolled in Kentucky educational programs, vocational 

1 
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enrollment of LEP students was extremely low J Subsequent to the 
1978 needs assessment, seven training activities were then offered 
by the project in an attempt to upgrade vocational educator expertise 
and awareness. Although the training was wel 1 -attended and received 
high evaluations, it did not attract a strong level of participation 
by vocational education personnel. ^ Since half of the LEP students 
identified in the 1978 survey were of adult or postsecondary age 
classification, the response of vocational educators to this training 
inferred at least two conclusions: 1) vocational program personnel^ 
were not aware of these subpopulations within their jurisdictions, 
and/or 2) staff develo[Kent for teachers of LEP students was not 
recognized as a need by many Kentucky vocational programs. 

Since the 1978 needs assessment, enrollments of LEP students 
in Kentucky vocational programs have continued to be very low and 
scattered in small pockets across the state. Therefore, it was not 
apparent to most vocational administrators that any special program 
adaptations or emphases to serve LEP students v;ere warranted. 
Although extensive efforts had been made to disseminate information 
statewide about the 1978 needs assessment, teacher training, and other 
project services, many classroom vocational instructors had not 
received this information. Vocational teacher awareness of 
responsibility for services lo LEP students and knowledge of appropriate 
teaching strategies, curricula and sources of funding continued to be 
minimal. When LEP persons did enroll in vocational programs, 
appropriate support SL.rvices were not provided. This was not seen as 
deliberate discrimination on the part of most programs, but due 
primarily to lack of information. Teacher training programs had not 
prepared vocational personnel to address the special needs of LEP 
students, and information recjarding 1978 training activities often 
had not reached the classroom teachers who needed it most. In view 
of these circumstances, it was apparent that a direct outreach service 
to Kentucky vocational classroom teachers Wds warranted, entailing 
mutual exchange of information and involvement between the project 
staff and the vocational personnel serving LEP students. 

Thus, several needs v/ere identified in regard to vocational 

education for LEP students in Kentucky. The first need was for 

dissemination of information to Kr-nturky vocational educators at all 
levels in regard to the foil owing: 

1) responsibilities for providinq equal recruitment and 
equitable vocational instruction for LEP students 

2) the attitudes and needs of LLP students in Kentucky 
vocational pro(jrants 

3) attitudes and ni^eds of Kontiicly vocational instructors 
of LEP student. 
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4) program strategies/resources which have been adopted 
by Kentucky vocational educators to serve LEP students 

5) quantitative measures of LEP student behavior in 
vocational classrooms. 

For Kentucky vocational programs with LEP students enrolled, the need 

also existed for a program of support, information and technical 

assistance to aid personnel in providing equitable vocational education 
for these special needs students. 

In view of these identified needs, two complementary projects 
were funded for FY 1979 by the Kentucky Bureau of Vocational 
Education. The Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Education, 
Western Kentucky University, has carried out these two projects 
which have been aimed at increasing the following: 

1) the receptiveness of Kentucky vocational education 
toward provision of services to the LEP students 

2) the quality of services provided by Kentucky vocational 
programs serving LEP students 

3) the information/data base regarding vocational education 
for LEP students. 

Two major efforts have been carried out by the project staff: 

1) research study involving Kentucky vocational programs 
enrolling LEP students 

2) provision of technical assistance, information and 
resources to Kentucky vocational programs serving LEP 
students. 

Examination of the results of these efforts will provide vocational 
education personnel at both state and local levels with a clearer 
and more expanded picture of present services to LEP vocational 
students. This information may also serve as a basis for 
recommendations for program refinement, personnel training and/or 
program implementation. 
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Definition of Terms 



Limited English Proficiency (LEP) - Limited English proficiency 
"when used in reference to an individual means: 

(a) Individuals v/ho were not born in the United States 
or whose native tongue is a language other than 
English, and 

(b) Individuals who came from environments where a 
language other than English is dominant, and by 
reasons thereof, have difficulty speaking and 
understanding instruction in the English language."^ 

English as a Second Language (ESL) Instruction - This is a 
linguistic technique designed to teach English language 
skills to students with limited English proficiency. 
It is usually taught for a specified number of hours 
each week, English is presented to the limited English- 
proficient student in much the same way as a foreign 
language is taught to English-speaking students. The 
objective of this type of instruction is to make 
non-English speakers competent in English and, by this 
means, to enable them to better function in American 
society. 4 l 

Vocational English as a Second Language (VESL) Instruction - 
This type of instruction is provided in English and, like 
a traditional ESL class, develops listening, speaking, 
reading and writing skills. However, vocational ESL 
differs from ESL in that language objectives are 
contextual ized into work-related situations; that is, 
content used to teach language skills is vocationally- 
oriented. The goal of this type of program is to 
achieve language and content goals concurrently, thus 
reducing the time required for LEP students to overcome 
unemployment and underemployment. 5 

Bilingual Vocational Education - This type of instruction uses 
the primary language of the LEP student to facilitate the 
acquisition of the target language (English). It also 
uses the first language, and then the target language, 
to teach vocational skills; it relies less on the first 
language as English proficiency increases. In instances 
where the instructor is not bilingual, a bilingual 
teacher's aide/interpreter may be used.^ 

SVTS - Abbreviation for State Vocational-Technical School 

AVEC - Abbreviation for Area Vocational Education Center 

ABE - Abbreviation for Adult Basic Education 



CETA - Abbreviation for Comprehensive Employment Training Act 

EPT - The test for English proficiency, developed by Ilyin, 
Best and Biagi,^ which was used as a measure of LEP 
student English skills for the research component of 
this year's activities. 



Objectives 



The objectives for the research component of this project were 
as follows: 

1) Provide assistance in equitable and appropriate program 
modifications to Kentucky vocational education programs 
serving LEP students. 

2) Provide resources, information and technical advisement 
to vocational educators serving LEP students. 

3) Inform Kentucky vocational educators regarding federal 
mandates regulating recruitment and services for LEP 
students, and encourage appropriate response. 

4) Monitor the number and type of Kentucky vocational 
programs serving LEP students. 

The objectives of the technical assistance component of this 
project were the following: 

1) Identify those educational, personal and social factors 
that may be perceived as barriers to effective participation 
in vocational education by students with limited English 
proficiency (LEP). 

2) Identify and describe vocational education programs in 
Kentucky which are providing effective vocational 
education for LEP students. 



3) Provide recommendations for improving the quality of 
vocational education for LEP students. 



CHAPTER II 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT: 
METHODS, PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 

INTRODUCTION 



This project entailed provision of six major services, which 
were as follows: 

1) Establishment of a cooperative statewide monitoring 
system through each regional vocational office to 
identify newly established LEP enrollments and/or new 
LEP populations 

2) Provision of on-site technical assistance upon request 
to Kentucky vocational programs enrolling LEP students 

3) Maintenance of a free material loan service to vocational 
education programs enrolling LEP students 

4) Provision of a newsletter service to programs enrolling 
LEP students 

5) Dissemination of information to Kentucky vocational 
educators regarding responsibilities for services to 
LEP students 

6) Dissemination of information regarding services available 
through project 

This chapter will report the methods and procedures utilized to 
deliver these services, plus conclusions and recommendations based 
upon findings which this phase of the project revealed. 



Limitations 

The needs of students with limited English proficiency are 
complex and diverse, and the composition of LEP enrollments varies 
greatly among Kentucky vocational programs. These variations included 
level(s) of English proficiency, primary language(s), level(s) of 
vocational skills, enrollment size, degree of literacy in native 
language, economic status and occupational aspirations. These plus 
other factors influence program design, cost of program and 
curriculum selection. Therefore, there was no "standard" type of 
program which was recommended by the project staff for Kentucky 
vocational schools. Recommendations provided by the project staff 
varied, base.i on program staff input regarding student needs. 



existing program (or community) resources, and vocational staff 
student load. Recommendations for one program, therefore, might 
not be totally appropriate for another program. However, provision 
of ESL instruction was a consistently recommended strategy for all 
programs* In some cases, this was provided by existing program 
personnel; in other cases, a special tutor was recommended. 



Methods and Procedures 

Identification of Population 

The objective of this phase of the project was to identify all 
vocational programs in Kentucky which enrolled LEP students for the 
'79-80 school year. This was achieved by the dissemination of survey 
packets to each of the fourteen vocational regional offices. These 
survey packets were then delivered by regional staff to each state 
vocational-technical school and area vocational education center 
within each respective region. All non-respondents were contacted 
by phone by the project staff. Thus a statewide data base for LEP 
vocational education enrollments was established. Each program 
which reported LEP enrol lees was queried regarc' j the need for 
project technical assistance. Positive respondents comprised the 
population to be served through the technical assistance component 
of the project. It should be noted that other vocational programs 
could request technical assistance during the year as needs arose. 
Therefore, technical assistance recipients were not limited to 
positive survey respondents. 



Instrument Development 

A survey instrument was developed by the project staff for 
dissemination to all Kentucky vocational education programs. This 
instrument was designed to access the following information: 

1) Number of LEP students enrolled 

2) Classification of LEP students (secondary or postsecondary) 

3) Primary languaqe(s) of LEP student(s) 

4) Rating of English proficiency of each LEP student 

5) Need for project technical assistance and/or resource 
material s 



6) 



Name and address of program contact person 



A copy of the survey instrument is provided in Appendix A. The 
survey packet for each regional office contained a cover letter 
explaining the purpose of the survey and method for distribution. 
A cover letter addressed to the vocational school director was also 
included in each respective survey packet. (Samples of cover letters 
are provided in Appendix A.) 



Provision of Services 
Establishment of Statewide Data Base 

As a result of the project survey, plus other subsequent requests 
for technical assistance received during the year, nineteen vocational 
educational programs in 10 different Kentucky vocational regions were 
identified as having LEP student enrol Irnents. The total LEP enrollment 
identified through the study was 35 students from at least 14 different 
language groups. These 35 students were enrolled in at least 12 
different occupational areas. (See Table 1.) Of the nineteen programs 
reporting LEP students, nine requested project technical assistance. 
The nature and degree of this technical assistance varied by program; 
the various forms of aid provided to each program are reported in 
Table 2. 



Provision of Technical Assistance 

As a general rule, the following procedures were followed for 
vocational programs requesting technical assistance: 

1. Schedule program visitation 

2. Program visitation with: 

a. Project director 

b. Teachers of LEP student(s) 

c. Other personnel working with LEP student(s) 

d. Principal 

3. Discussion of problems of LEP students and their teachers 

4. Explanation of project services 

a. Assistance with funding application 

b. Design of appropriate program 

c. Selection of appropriate curricula 

d. Identification of community resources to assist 
in meeting student needs 

e. Newsletter service 

f. Curriculum loan service 

g. Identification of training activities in-state 

5. English proficiency testing of LEP student(s) 



TABLE 1 



1979 LEP Enrollment Data Reported 
by Kentucky Vocational Programs 



Vocational Program Name 
Region & Location 


Numbe 
LEP S 
Sec. 


r of 
tudents 
PostSec. 


Primary 
Language(s) 


Enrolled 
in: 


Request 
for Technical 
Assistance 


1 West Kentucky SVTS 
Paducah 




1 


Farsi 


Electricity 


yes 


1 Paducah AVEC 
Paducah 




1 


Spanish 




yes 


2 Todd Central High 
Elkton 


I 




Hindi 


Home 

Economics 


yes 


2 Madisonville SVTS 
Health Occup. Annex 
Madisonville 






Korean 


Surgical 
Tech. 


yes 


2 Christian County AVEC 
Hopkinsville 






Vietnamese 


Machine Shop 


yes 


3 Owensboro Voc.-Tech. 
Owensboro 






Spanish 


Carpentry 


no; ESL 
teacher 
already hired 


^ Allen County AVEC 
Scottsville 

4 Bowling Green SVTS 
Bowling Green 






Hindi 
i( 


Electricity 


yes 
yes 

1 — 



*Information not obtained 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Vocational 
Region 


Program Naie 
& Location 


Numbe 
LEP S 
Sec. 


r of 
tudents 
PostSec. 


Primary 
Language (s) 


Enrolled 
in: 


Request 
for Technical 
Assistancp 


5 


Elizabethtown SVTS 
Elizabethtown 




3 


Italian 
Spanish 

Samoan 


Electricity 
Appliance 

Repair 
Auto 

Mechanics 


no 


6 


Mill Creek Vocational 

Rehab. Center 
Louisville 




1 


Hmong 


* 


yes 


6 


Jefferson SVTS 
Louisville 




7 


Russian (^) 
Korean 
Vietnamese 
Laotian 


Bus. & Off. 
Electricity 
Electricity 
Machine Shop 


no 


7 


Northern Ky. SVTS 
Covington 


1 


k 


Vietnamese 


* 


no 


7 


Northern Campbell 
Co. Voc. Tech. 




1 


Vietnamese 


* 


no 


9 


Montgomery County AVEC 
Mt. Sterling 




1 


Tagalog 


* 


no 


U 


Green County AVEC 
Greensburg 




1 


* 




no 



*Inforfflation not obtained 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Vocational 
Region 



14 



15 



15 



15 



0 



7. to 
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H 0 
Id <H 
U 60 
0 01 



Program Name 
& Location 



Number of 
LEP Students 
Sec. PostSec. 



Somerset SVTS 
Somerset 

Southside AVEC 
Lexington 



Central Kentucky SVTS 
Lexington 



Kentucky School for 

the Deaf 
Danville 




0 



0 n 

2 E 

H U 

« 60 

U 0 

S >^ 



ct 
•0 
C 
0 

u 

4) 
CO 



0 
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CO 

I 
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14 



JJ 

0 

a 



0 (D 



00 



rl 

Q 
0 c 

0 

2 >^ 



Primary 
Language (s) 


Enrolled: 
in: 


Request 

for Technical 

Assistance 


Bangate 




no 


Chinese 


* 


no 


Farsi 

Thai 

Arabic 


tieLcronics 
Drafting 
Office Mech. 
Repair 


no 


Vietnamese 


Construction 
and Trade 


yes 



12 

(U 
il 

0 

u a 

D Pi 
0 (0 

■H U 
0< 



9 
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I 
1 

M I 
0 i 
^ I 
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[0 0 
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0< 
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TABLE 2 



Technical Assistance Information about Programs 
Served through Project During 'Fy 79 



Name and 
Location 
of Schoot 



Number 
of LEP 
Students 



Primary 
Language (s 



English 
Proficiency 
Test Score(s 



Occupational 
Area(s) 
of Students 



Program 
Implemented 



West Kentucky 

SVTS 

Paducah 



Farsi 



500 



1. VESL curricula 

2. Pre-GED ESL curricula 
Electricity 3. Tutoring provided by 

learning center 
coordinator 



flill Creek 
Vocational Center 
Louisville 



Hmong 



100 



Postal Worker 



Madisonville 
SVTS, Health 
Occupations f.nnex 
Madisonville 



Korean 



Surgical 
400 Technician 



1. Coordination of 
community resources 
to improve student's 
home circumstances 

2. Enroll student in 
special reading 
program (Hands and 
Hind) 



1. None; student 
functioning fairly 
well. 

2. Teacher reports 
student resistcit 
to special tutoring 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 



Name and Number English Occupational 

Locaation of LEP Primary Proficiency Area(s) Program 

^LSchool Students Lanquaqe(s) Test $core(s)* of Students Iniplemented 

UESL curricula 

Scottsville 1 Hindi 200 Electricity 



2. VESL tutor 



entraUentucky Arabic 600 Off. M. Rep. 1. ^one; students 

^'^ Thai (Chinese) 500 , Drafting reported to be 

•■^^^"^ton 3 Farsi 400 Electronics functioning fairly 

well 



J5[j^^^^" ^°"^ty l.^lone reported as 

^^opkifisville 1 Vietnamese 200 Machine Shop 



needed 
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lizabethtown Spanish 500 Appliance Rep. 1. tone reported as 

; !\ ^ Italian 600 Electricity needed 

Elizabethtown . 3 Samoan 500 Auto I'iechanics 



efferson SVTS Vietnamese 500 Ind. Electronics 1. None reported as 

Louisville 6 Korean 500 Ind. Electronics needed 

Russian (4) 1 )500 Business Hff ice 

2) 200-2 

3) 100 







TABLE 2 (Continued) 






Name and 
Location 
of School 


Number 
of LEP 
Students 


Primary 
Language(s) 


English 
Proficiency 
Test Score(s)* 


Occupational 
Area(s) 
of Students 


Program 
Implemented 


Bowling Green 

jV I J 

Bowling Green 


1 

(more - 10+ 
anticipated) 


Laotian 


200 


Special 
Tutoring** 


1. Bilingual vocational 
education, using 
bilingual teacher's 
aide 

2. VESL tutoring 

'\ VF*\I nirnViil;* 


Kentucky School 
for the Deaf 
Danville 


1 


Vietnamese 


not 

tested 


Construction 

and 

Trade 


1. Individualized ESL 
and sign language 
tutoring 


Todd Central High 
Elkton 


1 


Hindi 


200 


Home 

Economics 


1. ESL tutoring 



*See English test score interpretations, Appendix . 
**This program has been funded; implementation is pending upon articulation of students 
from another ESL program. 
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6. Provide program feedback on English proficiency test 
score(s) 

7. Provision of material loan (upon request) 

8. Schedule second program visitation (upon request) 

a. Design program 

b. Recommend curricula 

c. Write up proposal for funding 

9. Follow-up on program implementation 

In several instances, this procedure varied. For Region IV, the 
two proposals for funding were written in cooperation with the 
regional director and the vocational counselor. The instructional 
supervisor at the Todd County Board of Education wrote the proposal 
that was funded for Todd Central High School. The project staff 
did provide a sample proposal plus curriculum recommendations for 
this project. The tutorial program at the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf was initiated and designed totally by the KSD staff. The 
project staff did provide (by phone) recommendations for curricula 
plus advice on sources and procedures for application for supplemental 
funds. 

Five programs were funded during the course of this year's 
project through disadvantaged monies from the Kentucky Bureau of 
Vocational Education. Ir four instances, these programs were 
designed to provide indi idualized English as a second language 
(ESL) tutoring for one L£P student. Two of these programs stressed 
provision of VESL (vocational English as a second language), since 
the students were enrolled in postsecondary vocational training 
programs and in need of expedited preparation for job placement. 
The two other programs were designed to provide more general ESL, 
as the students were enrolled in both academic and vocational classes 
which required a broader base of English skills training. 

The fifth program funded was at Bowling Green State Vocational- 
Technical School. This project was submitted in response to 
community inquiries regarding available educational services for a 
recently arrived group of Indochinese refugees. The program was 
designed to provide two types of instruction for LEP students: 
1) bilingual vocational education (through use of bilingual teacher's 
aide), and 2) VESL instruction to upgrade student skills in the 
language of the various occupations they were studying. 

One other program (Mill Creek Vocational Rehabilitation Center) 
provided special instruction for their one LEP student using existing 
resources and personnel within the program. The student was enrolled 
in a special reading program. Hands and Mind , which was already 
available at that school. Therefore, no special funding application 
was necessary. Each of the six programs implemented this past year 
will be continued for the 1980-81 school year. 



Several other vocational programs in the state are scheduled 
to receive further technical assistance in the near future. West 
Kentucky SVTS has requested assistance in expanding their program 
for LEP students to accommodate the needs of new Indochinese 
enrol lees with minimal English skills. Mill Creek Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center has requested a one day professional development 
workshop for its teachers, who are working with eight new LEP students 
this summer in an occupational exploration program. A meeting with 
the staff at Central Kentucky State Vocational -Technical School has 
been scheduled for July to discuss the possible implementation of a 
special program for five new LEP students who are due to enroll this 
fall. 



Material Loan Service 

A library of professional resource material and curriculum 
materials for use by LEP vocational students and their instructors 
has been maintained and updated during this project period. All of 
the materials in the center have been available for free loan upon 
request from Kentucky educators of LEP students. 

The loan service has received a high level of bse during this 
project period. A total of eighteen educational programs from ten 
Kentucky coimunities requested and received material loan through 
the center. Six vocational programs were recipients of free material 
loan, as well as three CETA programs, two community colleges, two 
secondary programs, and four Adult Basic Education/ESL programs. 
These programs are listed below: 

1. West Kentucky State Vocational -Technical School, Paducah 

2. Todd Central High School, Elkton 

3. Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville 

4. Madisonville Community College, Madisonville 

5. Jefferson County Bilingual Education Program, Louisville 

6. Allen County Area Vocational Education Center, Scottsville 

7. Bowling Green State Vocational-Technical School, Bowling Green 

8. Central Kentucky State Vocational -Technical School, Lexington 

9. Bowling Green Adult Education ESL Program, Bowling Green 

10. University of Lou i s vi 1 1 e Russ ian Irnni grant Program (CETA) , 
Louisvil le 



11. CETA Job Preparation Program, Lexington 

12. Paducah ABE Program, Paducah 

13. Northern Campbell Vocational-Technical School, Highland 
Heights 

14. Ahrens Vocational Center, Louisville 

15. Talbert Education Center/Indochinese Program, Louisville 

16. Hazard Community College, Hazard 

17. CETA Indochinese Program, Bowling Green 

18. Jefferson County ABE/ESL, Louisville 

Each program was allowed to use the materials they requested for a 
period of up to six weeks. The sole cost to each program was the 
return mailing expense. 

Thirty-nine new sets of material were purchased for the resource 
center during this project period. The majority of these were VESL 
materials. An annotated list of all materials presently available 
through the resource center will he provided upon request. 



Newsletter Service 

The mailing list for the project newsletter, DIRECTIONS , is now 
comprised of 118 educators. Three newsletters were disseminated 
during this project period. The purpo'e of the newsletter is to 
provide Kentucky vocational educators of LEP students with the 
following information: 

1) news of training available in-state and nationally 

2) available resources for vocational educators of LEP 
students (through the project and elsewhere) 

3) teaching tips for working with limited English-speaking 
students 

4) information regarding project services, resources 

5) information regarding new Kentucky programs serving 
LEP students 

A sample newsletter is provided in Appendix B. 



other Information Dissemination 



In an effort to increase Kentucky vocational educators' awareness 
of responsibilities for equal access for persons with limited English 
proficiency, the project staff developed an information brochure. 
These brochures, accompanied by a cover letter from the project 
director, were sent to the following vocational education personnel 
in Kentucky: 

1) all regional directors 

2) all regional program coordinators 

3) all CETA coordinators 

4) all coordinators/principals of area vocational education 
centers and state vocational -technical schools 

A copy of the brochure and cover letter are provided in Appendix C. . 

In order to enhance the use of the project technical assistance, 
material loan and newsletter services, a letter was also sent to 
each learning center coordinator in all vocational programs and 
community colleges in the state. A copy of this letter is shown in 
Appendix D . 

Several presentations were made by the project director during 
the year to acquaint more vocational education personnel with project 
services and to procedures and resources for meeting the special 
needs of LEP students. 

Presentations were made at the following professional conferences 

Kentucky State Home Economics Conference 
Richmond, August 1979 

Kentucky Vocational Guidance Association State Conference 
Ft. Mitchell, October 1979 

Western Kentucky University ESL Workshop 
Bowling Green, October 1979 

Kentucky Vocational Teacher Education Conference 
Lexington, February 1980 

In order to increase the visibility of Kentucky efforts to serve 
LEP students in vocational efforts, plus provide input on the unique 
needs of states (such as Kentucky) with comparatively smaller LEP 



populations, the project director represented Kentucky at four 
regional or national meetings. These meetings were: 

1) The American Vocational Association Conference 

2) The National Association of Bilingual Education Conference 

3) A Planning Committee for a National Conference on Bilingual 
Vocational Education (sponsored by The National Academy 
for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University) 

4) The Mid-South Educational Research Association Annual 
Conference 

Continued recognition of Kentucky's efforts to address the needs of 
LEP vocational students is being received. This recognition includes: 

1) The acceptance of a paper by the project director for 
the 1980 AVA National Conference. This presentation 
will cover the project-developed bibliography of 
vocational curriculum materials for LEP students 

2) The project director has been named to co-chair the 
1980 AVA Special Interest Group for Bilingual 
Vocational Education 

Requests for the bibliography of vocational curricula appropriate 
for LEP students, developed by the project as part of last year's 
activities, have been numerous. Programs from across the nation 
and three foreign countries have requested and received copies of 
this work, as well as many educators within Kentucky. As of this 
writing, a total of 107 copies of the bibliography have been 
disseminated by either the project staff or the RCU Unit of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education." This work was also cited in Adul t 
Vocational ESL ,^a monograph published by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, and in the ESP Newsletter (English for Specific Purposes^ 
published at Oregon State University. 
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Conclusions 



The following points briefly summarize the findings of this phase 
of project activities: 

1) Nineteen vocational programs in Kentucky in ten 
different vocational regions reported enrollments of 
LEP students. 

2) The total number of LEP enrollees reported by Kentucky 
vocational prograns was 35. These students were from 
14 different language groups and were enrolled in 12 
different occupational areas. 

3) Nine programs requested project technical assistance; 
of these, five submitted proposals received funding 
for supplemental programs to assist their LEP students. 
Another program used existing resources for supplemental 
English instruction. 

4) All six programs implemented included ESL tutoring. 
Four programs stressed VESL instruction, as the students 
to be served were enrolled in vocational training and 

in need of expedited job preparation. Two programs were 
designed to provide more general ESL, as the students 
were enrolled in both academic and vocational classes. 

5) Since all six programs were funded and/or implemented 
toward the latter part of the school year, it would be 
premature at this point to present any concrete findings 
in regard to program effectiveness. It should be noted, 
however, that each program which was funded this year 
will be continued during the next school year. All 
funded programs include a built-in evaluation component, 
and LEP student progress will be reported periodically. 

6) A total of eighteen educational programs in Kentucky 
used the project material loan service this year. The 
most frequent requests were from vocational education 
programs. 

7) Three project newsletters were disseminated this year. 
The newsletter mailing list is now comprised of 118 
Kentucky educators. 

8) Other efforts were carried out by the project staff to 
increase Kentucky vocational educator awareness of 
responsibilities for providing equal access for LEP 
persons, plus inform them of project services. These 
efforts included the following: 
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1) Development and statewide dissemination of 
an information brochure 

2) Dissemination of project information to all 
Kentucky learning center cooy^dinators 

3) Presentations made by project director at four 
state-1 evel professional conferences, 

9) Kentucky efforts to serve LEP vocational students have 
received national visibility and representation by the 
project directors' participation/presentation at four 
national-level meetings. 

10) Over one hundred of the 1979 project-developed bibliographies 
have been disseminated since its publication, both in-state, 
nationally and internationally. This work has also been 
cited in two nationally-known VESL publications. 



Recommendations 



The following recommendations are based upon the findings and 
conclusions of this year's project for technical assistance, 
information and resources tc Kentucky vocational programs enrolling 
LEP students: 

1. One concern felt by the author of this report is in 
regard to those programs which reported LEP students 
but did not implement any programs to meet the special 
needs of these students. In several instances, the 
program personnel contacted by the project reported 
that the students were functioning well in their 
vocational classes and needed no special assistance. 
In these situations, one of four conclusions appear 
to be warranted: 

1) The students are not truly limited English- 
proficient, but are' in fact, bilingual, being 
at least fairly fluent in both English and 
their native language, 

or 

2) The students are enrolled in occupational areas 
which require minimal English skills and, thus, 
are able to perfonii effectively regardless of 
their limited English skills, 

or 
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3) The students have enough prior training and/or 
occupational experience in the area in which 
they are enrolled that, in spite of their 
limited English skills, they are able to 
exhibit the required competencies well enough 
to succeed in vocational training 

or 

4) The students are compensating for their limited 
English profic -ncy through extensive additional 
study on their own outside of class, using 
bilingual dictionaries to translate required 
reading. 

On the five programs which were visited which did not 
implement special assistance for their LEP students, one 
or more of the above conclusions were applicable at all 
five programs. At all five programs, upon querying the 
LEP students, it was revealed that at least one of the 
students enrolled in that program felt he/she needed 
more help with English. In some instances, this was a 
direct contradiction to what was reported by their 
teacher or other personnel at the program. 

Even though the students may be able to function in the 
vocational class, ore wonders, especially in the case 
of those with low English proficiency, how marketable 
those students' skills will be following completion 
of training without their having the necessary accompanying 
English skills. 

A clearer definition of the term "limited English 
proficiency" should be provided to vocational programs 
to assist personnel in -ac curately reporting LEP 
enrollments. On at ]^c\st two occasions during this 
project, students re >u ed as having limited English 
proficiency 'w^re later discovered to be quite fluent 
in English aid their native language (bilingual), and, 
in one case, f.vcn multilingual. There is a vast 
difference b?tween "bilingual" and "limited English- 
profic"?ePt." 

The "turn-arciind" time between submission of funding 
requests and approval of funds by the Bureau of 
Vocational Education, .pecial Vocational Education 
Functions Unit, was commendable. All programs received 
approval of funding by their proposed implementation 
dates. In at least one instance, funding approval was 
received within a week after ' ission of the proposal. 

Both the Special Vocational Edu^ition Kunc^-'or.^i Jnit 
and the RCU unit of the Bureau of Vocatic ' Tie ation 
have been particularly cooperative and su. •'..ve of 
this project effort. 



At least one program served by this project encountered 
problems with regulations regarding curriculum material 
purchase. Most materials ordered required prepayment, 
and the staff vyas required to spend their LEP budget 
for material's in "bits and pieces", as regulations 
prohibited material orders of over $75 at one time. 
These type of regulations can be very frustrating to 
personnel who need to get a program set up and functioning 
as soon as possible. In some cases, the project material 
loan service was used to "fill in" until the program's 
materials arrived. However, if the materials needed were 
on loan to another program, this was not possible. 
Regulations such as these should be revised so that 
teachers of special needs students may acquire the 
materials they need as rapidly as possible. 

d for vocational training, both pre-service and 
['Vice, continues to exist to better prepare 
vocational personnel to address the special needs of 
LEP students. Although the project staff was able to . 
supply vocational personnel with guidance and 
information regarding instruction for LEP students, 
this assistance could not be as comprehensive as was 
needed, due to constraints of project staff size, 
geographical proximities, and constraints of time 
and finance. Completnentery training to augment the 
technical assistance provided by this project would 
be beneficial to the vocauional educators served 
through this project. Initial inquiries have been 
made by the project director to investigate ways and 
means of establishing a VEPD activity involving a 
consortium of vocational educators from various regions 
who are servinrj LEP students. 

Several LEP students with higher le^'els of English 
proficiency (500-600) reported they had received 
English language training in their country of birth. 
Generally, the reading skills of these students were 
fairly strong, but the students reported problems 
with listening comprehension and conversational skills. 
Therefore, even though a student may have scored well 
on the English proficiency test (which tested reading 
and grafiHiiar skills), ho/she often still reported 
trouble with other areas of Encjlish skills. 

Considf ring that this was the first year for implementation 
of the tochnic.jl assi'-.tance component of project services* 
it is the feelin(i of this author that at least moderate 
success can be reportorl. Of tfie six programs which 
implemented programs of s[)ocial assistance, all will be 
continued for tlu> nc/.t y(u\i\ At least: two programs 
reported resfjectobh^ student gains witf) Lnglish skills 
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for the brief time the special assistance was provided. 
Maintenance of the technical assistance service appears 
strongly warranted, both to provide support to 
established programs and to assist other vocational 
programs which may have a need and interest in 
implementing special assistance programs for LEP students. 

8. The need to continue the project newsletter dissemination 
appears to be warranted, as a large number of Kentucky 
educators (118) availed themselves of this service during 
the past year. 

9. The project material loan service apparently is fulfilling 
an important need for Kentucky vocational programs based 
upon increased usage this past year. It is felt that 
this service should be maintained, and provisions made 
for acquisition of new useful materials for vocational 
educators of LEP students. 

10. Insofar increasing LEP enrollments in Kentucky 
vocational" education programs, progress in this area 
continues to be slow. Some of the reasons for this 
(based upon the observations of this author) may 
include the following: 

1) Lengthy waiting lists for admission to vocational 
training 

2) Low level of intraprogrammatic articulation of 
LEP students among secondary, ABE and vocational 
programs 

3) No active recruitment of LEP students on the part 
of vocational programs 

4) LEP students drop out of program soon after 
enrollment due to inability to understand 
instruction and lack of supportive language 
assistance 

11. The Kentucky vocational programs which have implemented 
special programs to assist LEP students are to be 
commended for their professionalism, responsiveness to 
student needs, and their progress in this area. As 
these programs become more firmly established, they 
may serve as models for other vocational programs in 
the state which need to implement similar service^ for 
LEP students. 
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A strong effort has been carried out by the project 
staff to familiarize Kentucky vocational educators of 
their responsibility toward provision of equal access 
and equitable education for LEP persons within their 
program's jurisdiction. The project has functioned 
in an awareness-raising capacity plus a helping 
capacity for Kentucky vocational educators. In many 
instances, these efforts have been positive and 
fruitful. Enforcement of proper program adaptations 
was not necessary, as program personnel were eager to 
assist their LEP students and appeared glad to have 
guidance and help from the project staff. In other 
situations, however, the staff has met resistance or 
evasiveness in regard to provision of equal access 
for LEP students. 

Fortunately, many programs in Kentucky have not 
required special mandates from the Bureau of 
Vocational Education before they have responded to 
the special needs of LEP persons. However, for those 
programs which have demonstrated resistant attitudes 
in this area, the statewide transmission of a strong, 
supportive policy statement by the Kentucky Bureau of 
Vocational Education to all programs would lend greater 
credibility and strength to the efforts of this project. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH PROJECT: METHODS, PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 

Introduction 

Studies of limited English-proficient students in vocational 
settings are extremely scarce. Few efforts have been made to 
quantitatively describe the barriers faced by LEP students and the 
vocational instructors who serve them, or to document the effect and 
behavior of LEP students in vocational classes. In order for vocational 
educators to respond appropriately to the special needs of LEP students, 
an empirical information/data base must be provided upon which decisions 
regarding program and instructional modifications may be based. This 
study provides an in-depth description of factors which may enhance or 
detract from LEP student success in vocational programs. This study 
also provides more definitive, objective guidelines and information for 
decision makers in vocational education in regard to occupational 
training of LEP students. Input from a sample of these students and 
their vocational instructors is provided in regard to programmatic 
and student needs, plus quantitative measures of LEP student behavior 
in actual vocational settings are provided. 



Limitations of the Study 

The small number of programs, students and teachers involved in 
this study prohibits any broad conclusion or general, definitive 
statements regarding LEP students in vocational education. In examining 
the results of this study, the reader should keep in mind that the 
findings, recommendations and conclusions herein are based upon a very 
limited N-size. 

Constraints of time and finance prohibited rigorous testing of 
the attitudinal instruments used in this study for reliability and 
validity. Findings relative to attitudinal data reported herein 
should be reviewed with this in mind. 

It was originally proposed that the native language instruments 
developed for the study would be checked for accuracy by a national 
linguistic agency. This was prohibited by time and budgetary constraints. 
However, the translators used for this phase of the study were persons 
with high levels of education and total bilingual fluency. Two were 
university professors, one was a doctoral student and one was a 
graduate student. Thus, it was felt that the translations were accurate 
and reliable. 

It was originally proposed that student attitudinal data would be 
accessed via interviews. English proficiency testing and teacher input 
indicated that the majority of the LEP students in the sample possessed 
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Stronger reading skills than they did aural comprehension and 
conversational skills. Thus, the project staff decided to access 
student attitudinal data through administration of a written instrument 
instead of through interviews. 

Since it was necessary to keep the language and format of the 
student instrument very simple, the simple rating scales used could not 
allow for a wide range of opinion categories. Therefore, some variance 
within categories of opinions may exist which were not accessed by this 
instrument. However, it is felt that the measures used, though not 
highly sensitive, were adequate and did allow for sufficient discrimi- 
nation of opinions. 



Methods and Procedures 



Identification of Po pulation 

The population for this study was identified through a statewide 
survey of all area vocational education centers and state vocational- 
technical schools. This sut^vey identified nineteen vocational programs 
in Kentucky which reported a total of 35 LEP enrollees. (The methodologies 
for this survey are described in Chapter II.) However, two of these were 
high^school programs. Since the study was delimited to students in 
AVEC's and SVTS's, the number of programs used as a base for sample 
selections was sixteen. The total LEP student enrollment for these 
programs was 33. 

Eight schools were select^:; to comprise the program sample for this 
study. Five of these programs were state vocational technical schools, 
two were area vocational education centers and one was a vocational 
rehabilitation center. Five programs had only one LEP student enrolled, 
two programs reported three LLP enrollees, and one program reported seven 
LEP students. The programs were located in seven Kentucky communities, 
and the total LEP enrollment for these programs was eighteen. 

These programs were selected on the basis of several factors: 

1) English proficiency levels of the students; programs 
reporting students with lower English proficiency 
were selected 

2) Willingness of vocationa' program staff to participate 
in the study 

3) Size of LEP enrollment 

As noted above, when the sample was initially selected, eighteen 
students were chosen as subjeuts for this study. However, during the 
course of the project, threo jf these students left their respective 
programs. (Two Russian studpnfs left their business and office program 
to take jobs; the other, a Lac Man student who dropped out, had been 
worl.ing full-time plus attending machine shop classes at the vocational 
school.) Thus, the final IFP student sample for the study was comprised 
of fifteen pupi 1 s . 
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A total of seventeen vocational instructors participated in the 
study. Each of these instructors had at least one of the LEP students 
selected for this study enrolled in his/her class. 

During the latter part of the school year, three of the eight 
programs selected for this study implemented special VESL tutoring 
programs for their LEP students. The LEP students at the remaining 
five programs were mainstreamed with no special supplemental ESL 
assistance. The effect of these special VESL programs on the findings 
of this study should be minimal, as all programs were implemented quite 
late in the school year. They may indicate, however, a generally 
positive attitude toward helping LEP students on the part of those 
program's personnel. 



Instrumentation 

English Proficiency Test 

An extensive review was conducted of available English proficiency 
tests to determine which met the following criteria: 

1) Appropriate for students with minimal English proficiency 

2) Appropriate for administration to older students (secondary 
and adult) 

3) Relatively brief administration time 

The test which best met these criteria was selected for use. This 
test was the EPT (English-Second-Language Placement Test) developed by 
Ilyin, Best and Biagi.'' The test is constructed to be administered 
at two levels: Level 100, 200, 300 and Level 400, 500, 600. It is 
primarily an English reading and grammar test. The ESL placement of 
the student may be determined by the test score. The designated 
placement for the various levels and descriptions of the ESL instruction 
recommended for the various levels are provided in Appendix E. 
Equivalency scores to other commonly-used English proficiency test are 
also provided therein- 
All students in the study were administered the first level of the 
EPT during the initial program visit. Those who scores at the 300 level 
of the first test were then administered the higher level of the test 
during the second program visit. 

There were two purposes for administering the English proficiency 

test: 

1) To determine that each student could actually be classified 
as limited English-proficient 

2) To determine at what level that student was functioning as 
far as English skills 
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Classroom Observ ation Instruments 



In order to quantify the productivity, behavior and interactions 
of LEP students in vocational classes, a classroom observation system 
was developed to record LEP student behavior at five-second intervals. 
This system was based on preliminary work by Cobb and Adams (1976). 12 
This system enabled the data collection team to record LEP student 
behavior every five seconds, classifying it by type of behavior 
demonstrated, who was the focus of the activity, and in what type of 
classroom organizational structure the behavior occurred. Descriptors 
for these various classifications are shown in Appendix F. A copy of 
the tally sheet used in recording these is also provided in Appendix 



In order to record what the focus of the classroom activity was 
for the LEP student, either a T(teacher), S(student) or P(pupil) was 
recorded in each five-second block of the tally sheet. The 
organization of the classroom was recorded in the small block in the 
left margin of the tally sheet. This was checked during the first 
one-minute observation span; no further checks were made in the 
organization block except when the classroom organization changed. The 
tally sheet also provided space for continents so that notations could 
be made regarding various classroom occurances and student behaviors. 

This system was field-tested extensively both in a local laboratory 
school and then at a nearby vocational school. The purposes of the 
field test were to 1) deteniiine and correct any problems with the 
instrument; 2) develop expertise in using the system; and 3) attain an 
acceptable level of interobserver reliability. Initial field tests 
revealed some problems with the code sheet format. Adaptations were 
then made based upon these findings, and the new format was field 
tested. The second system was found to work effectively, and the data 
collection team then began work on achievement of interobserver 
reliability. Before fonnal implementation of data collection a 
satisfactory level of interobserver reliability was attained. 

Two twenty-minute classroom observations of each LEP student were 
made by two different observers. Therefore, a total of forty minutes 
of student observation data for each LEP student was obtained. LEP 
student behaviors were coded into two major categories, on-task or 
off task. Further delineation of behavior was obtained by coding into 
the following subcategories: 

1 ) on task - passive 

2) on task - active 

3) off task - liassive 

4) off task - disnipLive, iion- f 1 aqrant 

5) off task - disniptivo, flagrant 
(See behavior descriptors in Appendix F.) 
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Another set of student observation data was obtained by using 
the Pupil Observation Record (POR) which was adopted from a Classroom 
Observation System developed by Ryans (1961).*^ j^-jg observation 
instrument was also field tested until an acceptable level of 
interobserver reliability was obtained. Two separate LEP student 
observations using this instrument were also carried out during data 
collection. This instrument allows for ratings of student behavior 
in five categories: 

1 ) Apathetic - Alert 

2) Obstructive - Responsible 

3) Uncertain - Confident 

4) Dependent - Initiating 

Observers rated student behavior for each of these four categories on 
a scale ranging from 1 to 7. A reting at the lower end of each scale 
indicated that the student exhibited behavior in the lower or less 
desirable category (ex. apathetic), d )^ating at the higher end of the 
scale indicated exhibition of strcnaer or more desirable behavior 
(ex. alert). The descriptors for each of these behaviors and a sample 
instrument are provided in Appendix G. 



Student Questionnaire 

A student attitudinal inctrunient was developed to obtain measures 
of LEP student attitudes 'n regard Me following: 

1) need for English traimnc 

2) types of English cpp in' ng needed 

3) current level oi con^prehension of vocational instruction/ 
reading 

4) occupational plans 

5) frequency and context of English usage (with family, 
friends , at school ) 

The students were also queried regarding their economic status, 
residency status, former English training, ^^nd problems regarding 
admission to vocational training. 

In developing this instrument, care was taken to keep the format 
and the reading level as simple as possible, A reading level assessment 
determined that the instrument required a 4th grade reading level 
(maximum). (See examples of student questionnaires in Appendix H.) 
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For each students who scored at the 100 or 200 level on the EPT, the 
instrument was translated into his/her native language. Instrument 
translation was necessary for six students with four different primary 
languages: Russian, Hindi, Hiiiong (but schooling in Laos), and 
Vietnamese. These students were offered both the English version of 
the instrument and the native language version. It was interesting 
to note that, while most of these students used the native language 
version as a reference, all of the subjects preferred to complete the 
English version of the questionnaire. Examples of the native language 
questionnaires are shown in Appendix H. The development of the "English 
needs" section of the student instrument was based in part on a previous 
study by Bodman and LanzanoJ^ 



Teacher Questionnai res 



Two types of instruments were developed for administration to 
vocational instructors of LLP students: I) a student-specific 
questionnaire, and 2) a general questionnaire. Upon initial 
development of these instruments, they were submitted for critique 
to a panel of educational research specialists at Western Kentucky 
University. Following this critique, revisions were made based upon 
recommendations of the panel. 

The student-specific questionnaire was designed to access the 
vocational instructor's opinions regarding the classroom behavior, 
achievement and English needs of a specific LEP student that the 
teacher had in class. The majority of the questions were multiple 
choice, ranking or rating scales. An example of the student-specific 
questionnaire is provided in Appendix I. 

The general teacher questionnaire obtained information and input 
^r/n the vocational instructors of LEP students in regard to several 

ar3.3 s : 

1) Special resources presently available within program 
for assisting LEP students 

2) Attitudes regarding pronrafii needs for serving LEP 
students 

3) Identification of vo>::<i tional curricula and/or 
instructional technicitjes found to be effective in 
working with LEP students 

4) Attitudes toward use of bilingual aide in assisting with 
vocational instruction of LEP students 

5) Opinion regardinq what [lerson(s) in program should have 
responsibility for VESL tutorinq 

6) Attitude regarding vocational education program's policy 
regarding admission and services to LEP students 
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7) Information regarding special admissions criteria for 
entering occupational area 

8) Attitude toward need for special training (workshops, 
inservice) to assist vocational educators to LEP students 

A copy of the general questionnaire is provided in Appendix J. 
The development of the behavior rating scale used in this instrument 
was based upon the works of Nelson, et al and O'Neill^ in the field 
of occupational survival skills. The majority of the classroom 
behaviors listed on the instrument were obtained from a list of 27 
basic skills (identified in a study by 0'Neil)17 which were the result 
of a survey to identify skills "necessary for minimum acceptable 
performance in an occupation.*' These findings were reported in a 
publication by Nelson, et al . , who have also carried out subsequent 
investigation and publication in this area. These skills were the most 
frequently cited in a survey of workers, educators and students to 
identify competencies and behaviors necessary for "occupational survival. 
It was felt that teacher ratings of LEP student behavior would provide 
some measure of how well -prepared these students were to enter and 
effectively function in the world of work. 



Data Collection 

The data collection for this study was carried out through two 
program visitations to each of the eight vocational schools involved in 
the study. The project staff was comprised of two persons: the project 
director and a graduate research assistant. During the first program 
visit (December-February), the following data were obtained: 

1) LEP student demographic information 

2) English proficiency test score (first level of EPT) 

Student demographic information was accessed through collection of 
a student information sheets (which were mailed to the program prior 
to the visit), plus informal conversations with each vocational 
instructor of LEP students. The information sheets were used to obtain 
information regarding each student^s class schedule and English 
proficiency level. (See copy. Appendix K.) The purpose of the study 
was also explained to the instructors, and procedures for data collection 
were outlined. 

The second program visits were carried out in May-June, and 
entailed collection of the following data: 

1) Higher level EPT test scores (when applicable) 

2) Classroom observation data 

3) LEP student questionnaire data 

4) Teacher questionnaire data 

^.9 
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FINDINGS 
Description of Student Sample 

In order to present a fairly comprehensive profile of the 
characteristics of LEP students studied, selected personal data were 
CO lected about each of the fifteen students. The fifteen students 
selected for the study were enrolled in ten different occupational 
areas, and twelve different primary languages were represented within 
the sample. (See Table 3.) Three of the students were female, and 
twelve were male. Fourteen of the students were post-secondary 
classification, and one was classified as secondary. The ages of the 
students within the sample ranged from 17 to 53, with the average age 
being 30. The U.S. residency status of students fell into one of four 
classifications. Five of the students (33.3%) were classified as 
refugees, four students (26.7 ;) were U.S. citizens, four (26. 75^) were 
permanent U.S. residents and two (13.3';,) were on student visas. (See 
Table 4.) The length of time these students had lived in the United 
btates ranged from one year to forty-eight years. 

The average score for all students on the English proficiency 
test fell at the 400 level. Eighty percent of the students received 
scores between the 100 and 500 levels of the test. Distribution for 
the English proficiency test scores are shown in Table 5 Inter- 
pretation of each test level is provided in Appendix E. 

^ ^ economit circumstances of the students, five of the 

vnS?!' \ i reported that they worked full-time in addition to attending 
vocat onal school. Two students (13.3-) reported that they worked 
part-time. The majority of the student sample reported that they 
attended school only and were not employed. (N=8; 53.3%). Sixty percent 
of the students received money from their family, and 8 received either 

f benefits or some other form of student financial aid. Only 
20,. of the students reported that their spouse was employed. None of 
the students, however, reported that they were welfare recipients. 

The students were also queried regarding dependents living with 
them; 64.3'. reported a spouse, and 35.7? reported children. Other 
relations living in the home (parents, other relatives) were reported 
ty 7-1 % and 21.4 respecti vely , of the sample. 

Five members of the student sample [33.3%) reported previous study 
in their occupational areas before entering the program. All students 
reported prior study of English, but the length of time ranged from 
ten months to twelve years. The majority of the students (60^') had 
studied English for 5 years or less, however. 
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TABLE 3 

Primary Languages and Occupational Areas of LEP Student Sample 



OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 





Surgical 
Tech. 


Office 
Worker 


Elec- 
tricity 


Machine 
Repair 


Elec- 
tronics 


Drafting 


Machinp 
Shop 


Annllanrp 
Repair 


Mechanics 




TOTALS 


Hmong 




1 




















Farsi 






2 


















Hindi 






1 


















Arabic 








1 














1 


Chinese 












1 










1 


Spanish 
















1 






1 


Italian 






1 
















1 


Samoan 


















1 






Vietnamese 










1 




1 










Russian 




















2 




Korean 


1 








1 














TOTALS 


1 


1 


4 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


15 



in 



TABLE 4 



Composition of LEP Student Sample in Regard to 
Student Classification, Sex and U.S. Residency Status 



15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 
1 
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6.7% 



73.3"^ 



33.3? 



26.7% 



i6.7% 







13.3^: 









26.7% 
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TABLE 5 



Distribution of Enylish Proficiency Test 
Scores of LEP Student Sample 



Level 



100 



200 



400 



500 



600 



Number of Students 



f=l 



f=3 
%=20.0 



f=2 
%-13.3 



f=6 
%=40.0 



f=3 
%=20.0 



Teacher Information/ Attitudes Regarding 
Programs Selected for Study 



At the programs examined in this study, twelve of the seventeen 
teachers surveyed reported that no special services or resources were 
available at their programs for LEP students. Three of these teachers 
indicated that they were opposed to any special services or resources 
being provided for LEP students. Seven teachers felt that the present 
services and resources available were adequate to serve the LEP st'idents 
who were presently enrolled. Eight of the seventeen teachers surveyed 
reported that, although the needs of the ! TP students presently enrolled 
were being met, special programs should be established to accommodate 
the needs of other LEP persons -^n the community who e ould be receiving 
occupational training if special assistance were provided. Six of the 
seventeen teachers surveyed indicated that they felt that special 
English tutoring should be provided for tht LEP students who were 
presently enrolled in the program 

Eleven of the seventeen teachers felt that VESL materials should 
be developed or acquired for LEi-' student use. Only four of the 
instructors felt that the vocational curriculum matt n'al^ used in class 
should be adapted to simpler English for LEP student ust. Translation 
of curriculum materials used in class was seen as needed by only four 
of the teachers surveyed. Six of the teachers surveyed felt that a 
classroom interpreter/teacher's aide should be hired, if possible, to 
assist the LEP student(s) until they become more proficient in English. 
Teacher attitudinal data regarding program needs are all displayed in 
Table 6. 

Only one of the seventeen teachers surveyed indicated ttiey had 
found certain vocational materials to be effective in working with 
their LEP students. These materials were described as "low level 
reading material, posters and tapes." Other teachers reported (in 
informal conversation) that CBVE materials appeared to wor'k much better 
with LEP students than "standard" vocational curricula, due to their 
"self-paced" format. 

Ten instructors cited particular instructional techniques which 
they had found to be effective in working with their LEP student(s). 
Three of these instructors reported that individualized instruction had 
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TABLE 5 

Instructor Response to Information/Opinion Items 
Regarding Program Services for LEP Students 

Item f 



No special services or resources are available 

for LEP students at this program 12 71.0 

I am opposed to any special services or resources 

being provided for LEP students 3 18.0 

Our present services and resources are adequate 
to serve the students with limited English 

proficiency that are now enrolled 7 41.0 

Although the needs of the LEP student(s) now 
enrolled are being met, special programs should 
be established to accommodate the needs of other 
LEP persons in this community who could be 
receiving occupational training if special 

assistance were provided 8 47.0 

Special English tutoring should be provided for 

the LEP student(s) now enrolled in this program 4 24.0 

Special vocationally related English materials 
should be developed or acquired to familiarize 
the LEP student(s) with the language they must 
understand and use in training and on the job 9 53.0 

The vocational curriculum materials used in class 

should be adapted to simple vocational English 

so LEP student(s) can use them more effectively 2 12.0 

The vocational curriculum materials used in class 

bhould be translated into the native language(s) 

of the student(s) so the LEP student(s) can use 

them more effectively 2 12.0 

A classroom interpreter should be hired, if 

possible, to help the LEP student(s) in his/her 

native language until they become more 

proficient in English. This person would also 

assist the teacher, counselor and other staff in 

communicating better with the student(s) 6 35.0 
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been effective. Use of peer tutors was reported as effective by two 
teachers. Enroll i.ig the student in a special reading program. Hands 
ardJVuTd^, was reported as effective by one teacher. Other instructional 
techniques reported by the teachers are listed below: 

1) 'Writing on ''ickboard and repeating" 

2) "Show and tell seems to work better than anything else" 
3} "Pictures, mod Is, doing manipul atively what I'm saying" 
4) "More written material on board during lectures" 

Student Attitudes Toward English Needs 

The LEP students in this study were queried regarding their English 
needs and whether English proficiency was a barrier to classroom perfor- 
mance. Of the fourteen students responding, 13 (92.9%) indicated they 
felt they needed to study English. Only three ^20%) of the students 
reported they always understood what their teacher(s) said; five students 
(33.3%) reported they always understood their classroom reading. These 
findings are shown in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

LEP Student Responses to Items Relative 
to Comprehension of Classroom Instruction and Reading 



Responses 



Sometimes Most of the Time Always 
f % " f % f % 



How much do you 
understand what 

your teacher(s) say? 2 14.3 9 64.3 



21.4 



How rr.'jch do you 
understand what 

you read in class? 4 26.7 6 40.0 5 33.3 



If ESL instruction were provided or implemented at the programs, 
the project staff felt that input war> needed from the LEP students in 
regard to the types of English skills they perceived as most important 
to their neeos. Since the scope of the English language is extremely 
broad, specific categories or types of :nglish were selected for student 
rating. Each student was asked to rate each type of English as "most 
important", "important" and "not important." The results of these 
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TABLE 8 



Importance of Various English Skills as Rated by Each LEP 
Student from His/Her Personal Perspective 



English for reading newspapers, 
magazines 

English to use in a job 
interview 

English I will need to use 
in my job 

English for understanding 
job safety rules 

English for emergencies (fire, 
doctor, police) 

English for shopping and 
paying for things 

English for using the bank 

English for talking on the 
telephone 

English for understanding 
written material I will 
use in my job 



Most Important 
f I 



60.0 



10 



10 



8 



64.3 



66.7 



66.7 



53.3 



2 15.4 
4 28.6 

4 28.6 



Important 

f I 



5 33.3 

3 21.4 

4 26.7 
2 13.3 
2 13.3 

6 46.2 

5 35.7 



9 



64.3 



Not Important 

f I 



6.7 



5 
5 



14.3 

6.7 

20.0 

33.3 

38.5 
35.7 

7.1 



7 50.0 2 42.9 



7.1 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 



Most Important 



f 



Important 



English for reading job ads 
in the newspaper 

English for social talking 

English to help me pass the 
G.E.D. (high school test) 

English to use in a restaurant 

English for buying a car 

English for buying or renting 
a house 

English for getting a driver's 
license 



57.1 



50.0 



14.3 



35.7 



21.4 



f 

10 
3 

3 
8 
6 



I 

71.4 
21.4 

21.4 
57.1 
42.9 

21.4 

50.0 



Not Important 

f I 



3 
3 



28.6 
21.4 



4 28.6 

6 42.9 

6 42.9 

6 42.9 

3 28.6 
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ratings are presented in Table 8. It is interesting to note that the 
top three English skills rated as "most important" by a majority of the 
students were each iqli, re lasted English skills (English to use on the job; 
English for job safety; fngnsh to use in job interviews). The three 
English skills which were rated most frequently as "not important" to 
the students wet^e tho-;? skills needed for ordering food in a restaurant, 
buying a car and buyinti ny renting a house. 



Teajchjr__Attj tude^^^^ Ne eds of LEP Students 



The vocational i n .trut t(jrs of each of the fifteen LEP students were 
also asked to respond to items regarding the students' English needs. 
(When a student has more thun one instructor, these instructor's responses 
were combined and averaged for that student.) Of the fifteen students in 
the study, the classroom performance of ten of these students was 
adversely affected to scjine degree by their English proficiency, according 
to the instructors' perceptions. According to the opinions of their 
instructors, seven of the students (46.7 ) would benefit from special 
tutoring to upgrade their English skills. Instructors for six other 
students (40.0 ) v/ero unsure whether the student would benefit from 
tutoring. Only two students (13.3 ) were reported as not needing special 
English tutoring. The English "problem areas" for each student were also 
reported by their instructors. (See Table 9.) 



TABLE 9 



Most TrouMesoiiie English Skill Areas for 
LEF^ SLudent Samfjle as Reported 
liy Vo(;iitional Instructors 



Engl ish 
Skill Area 



of Sample 



Speaking Englisfi 



60.0 



Reading English 



27.0 



Understanding What Others 
Say 



33.0 



Wri ti ng Engl i sh 



Comprehending voca tion,! 1 / 
technical terminology. . 



60.0 



No trouble with any Lruili'-, I, 
skills 



7.0 




TABLE 10 

Teacher Rankings of Each LEP Student's 



Most 2nd Most 3rd Most 4th Most 5th Most 

Important Important Important Important Important 

b-specific English 6 42. 9 5 35.7 2 14.3 1 7.1 

nversational English 2 14.3 2 14.3 3, 21.4 6 42.9 1 7.1 

rvival English 1 7.1 6 42.9 6 42.9 1 7.1 

b-Survival English 4 30.8 6 46.2 1 7.7 1 7.7 1 7.7 

her English 1 14.3 1 14.3 5 71.4 
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Only one student was descnhod oy his/her instructor as having no 
significant problems with Encilish. The English skills which were 
reported most frequently as "problem areas'^ were speaking English and 
comprehending vocational/technical terminology. Also, the vocational 
instructors were asked to rank the English skills most vital to each 
student. Job-specific English (fur functloiiing in the vocational class 
and on the job) was most frecjuently rated as "most important." "Job 
Survival English" (job interview skills, filling out employment 
applications, social security applications, driver's license, reading 
want-ads) was rated "most important" the next most frequently. Teacher 
rankings for all categori(:s are shown in Table 10. 



BM'^J^^^aL^iL'f'.. L E P_ u ( 1 eji t_ A c h i ey ement 

The vocational instructors were asked to rank each LEP student's 
level of achievement as compared to the total class in which they were 
enrolled. Of the sample of fifteen LEP students, 53:: (N=8) were ranked 
as achieving in th^^ top 25 of their class and 40'. (N=6) were ranked 
in the middle 50 of their class. Only one student (7. ) was -anked as 
achieving m the bottoii) 25 of the class. (See Table 11.) 



TABLE n 

Teacher Rankings of LEP Students' 
Achievement as Part of Total Class 



N 

8 53.3 

6 40.0 

1 6.7 



Teacher Rajj nq_$__o_f l t P _S J: u d e n t sj _C I a s s r o om Behavior 

Each of the fifteen LLP students was rated by his/her vocational 
instructors in regard to 36 classroom behaviors. Each student's 
behavior was rated in comparison to the "regular" students in his/her 
class. Each beliavior was rated by the instructor ( s ) as "more than 
others", "about the same as others", or "less than others." The 
four LEP student behaviors rated most frequently as stronger, or "^ore 
than others,*' were, in order of hiqhest percentage: 

1 ) Positive attitude 

2) Level of intor^^st 



Top 25 
Middle 50 
Bottom 2b 



ei 



TABLE 12 



Vocational Instructor Ratings of LEP Classroom Behaviors 
in Comparison to "Regular" Students 



■ 


More than 
others 
(3) 


(2.5) 


About the 
same as 
others 

(2) 




Less than 
others 
(1) 


f 


I 


f I 


f I 


f I 


f I 


Comprehension of vocational concepts. . 


. . 1 


6.7 


2 


13.3 


9 


60.0 


1 6.7 


2 


13.3 


Level of interest 


. . 10 


66.7 






5 


33.3 








Ability to communicate with others. . . 










6 


40.0 




9 


60.0 


Good relations with other students. . . 


. . 3 


20.0 






12 


80.0 








Good attendance 




66.7 


1 


6.7 


k 


26.7 








Level of motivation 




60.0 


1 


6.7 


5 


33.3 








Level of classroom interaction 


. . 1 


6.7 






10 


66.7 


2 13.3 


2 


13.3 


Understands classroom instruction . . , 


. . 3 


27.3 






6 


54.5 




2 


18.2 


Requires individual help 


. . 1 


8.3 






10 


83.3 




1 


8.3 


Easily frustrated, gives up 


. . 1 


8.3 






2 


16.7 




9 


75.0 


Positive attitude 




72.7 






3 


27.3 








Classroom achievement 




33.3 


1 


8.3 


5 


41.7 




2 


16.7 



|2 



TABLE 12 (Continued) 





More than 
others 

(3) 


(2.5) 


About the 
same as 
others 
(2) 


(1.5) 


Less than 
others 
(1) 


t 


L 


f I 


f I 


f I 


f I 


F)pfonci\7a a h t* 1 f'lirl 

L'clcllbiVe dLLlLUuG. • • 1 . . . , , , 


• . 1 I 


8.3 






1 58.3 


1 


8.3 


J 


25.0 


Discipline Droblem 










2 16.7 






10 


83.3 

v.' v/ 1 J 


Self-assured behavior 


f\ 


16.? 






7 58.3 






3 


25.0 


Shv, isolated behavior. 


j 

. . * 4 


33i 3 


2 


16.7 


5 41.7 






1 


8.3 


DeDendahilihv 

i>V|-'Vi UUOU LXH. )f • i » I 1 1 , 


c 

. 1 1 J 


/.I 7 


2 


16.7 


5 41.7 










Understands writtpn infnrm;^hinn 

** ^ 1.11 i. U 1. Ilia L i-UU III 


... 1 


8.3 


1 


8.3 


6 50.0 


1 


8.3 


3 


25.0 


Basic writing skills. 










5 41.7 


1 


8.3 


6 


sn n 

JU. u 


uaoi^ opCaMilg bKiiiS » • i i i i i i 










2 16.7 


2 


16.7 


8 


66.7 


r»ui.Ro ao a LccUil lU6niDGI.» • i < • i i 


. . . 1 


8.3 


1 


8.3 


9 75.0 






1 


8.3 


runctuaixcy 


. . . 7 


58.3 


1 


8.3 


3 25.0 






1 


8.3 


Leadership 










6 50.0 


1 


8.3 


5 


41.7 


Neat and clean in appearance 


. . . 3 


25.0 


3 


25.0 


6 50.0 










Makes independent decisions 


. . . 3 


25.0 


1 


8.3 


7 58.3 






1 


8.3 


Uses initiative and imagination . . . 


. . . 6 


50.0 






5 41.7 






1 


8.3 



TABLE 12(Continued) 





uuie Lnan 

Others 


(2.5) 


About the 
same as 
others 
(2) 


(1.5) 


Less than 
others 

.. (1) 




f t 


f % 


f I 


f I 


f I 


Basic arithmetic skills 


. 1 50.0 






6 «.9 




1 7.1 


Knows what is expected 


. 4 28.6 






10 71.4 






Knows how to use materials and equipment. 




J 


21.4 


11 78.6 






Locates information ..... 


. 1 7.1 


0 

L 




9 64.3 




2 14.3 


Follows instructions 


. 5 35.7 


1 


7.1 


7 50.0 




1 7.1 


Works without close supervision 


. 3 lU 


1 


7.1 


9 64.3 




1 7.1 


Works under pressure 


. 2 U.3 


1 


7.1 


10 71.4 




1 7.1 


Adjusts to classroom situations 


. 3 llA 






10 71.4 




1 7.1 


Manages time and materials effectively. . 


. 6 «.9 






6 42.9 




2 14.3 


Follows safety regulations 


. 4 28.6 


1 


7.1 


9 64.3 







67 



M 
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3) Good attendance 

4) Level of motivation 

The four behaviors reported most frequently as "less than" other 
"regular** students are reported below in order of highest percentage: 

1 ) Discipl ine problem 

2) Easily frustrated, gives up 

3) Basic speaking skills 

4) Ability to communicate with others 

The means for the teacher's ratings for all 36 classroom behaviors 
are shown in Table 12. 



Classroom Observation 



The classroom behavior of each LEP student was observed for a total 
of forty minutes. Every five seconds behavior demonstrated by each 
student was recorded into one of five categories: 1) on task, active; 
2) on task, passive; 3) off task, passive; 4) off task, disruptive 
(non-flagrant); 5) off task, disruptive (flagrant). 

A total of ten hours of classroom observation data was collected 
on the LEP student sample. The percentage of the total time in which 
the LEP students were observed exhibiting the five different behaviors 
is reported in Table 13. Of the total behavior observed, 95 percent of 



TABLE 13 

Mean Percentages for Various Types of Classroom Behaviors 
as Exhil>ited by LEP Student Sample During Observation 







f 


X 


On Task Active 




15 


.46 


On Task Passive 




15 


.49 


Off Task Passive 




15 


.03 


Off Task Disruptive, 


Non-Flagrant 


15 


.02 


Off Task Disruptive , 


Flagrant 


15 


.00 
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the LEP student behavior was coded as "on task," Of this on task 
behavior, 49 percent was coded as passive, and 46 percent was coded 
as active. (See descriptors for these behaviors in Appendix F.) 

The classroom behavior of each LEP student was also rated on the 
Pupil Observation Record. Each student's behavior for fo'^^ different 
categories was rated on a seven-point scale by both observers. The 
mean scores for these behaviors are provided in Table 14. 



TABLE 14 



Means for Ratings of LEP Student Behavior on the 
Seven-Point Scale* of the Pupil Observation Record 



Behavior 


Apathetic- 


Obstructi ve- 


Un certain 


Dependent- 




Alert 


Responsible 


Confident 


Li itiating 


X 


6.73 


6.80 


6.20 


6.53 



*Low numerical rating indicated behavior was coded in the lov;er (or 
less desirable) category (ex. apathetic). A higher numerical rating 
indicated behavior was coded in the higher (or more desirable category 
(ex. alert). 



The frequency and percent of various POR total scores are shown in Table 
15. As can be seen, these scores indicate that the LEP students observed 
tended to demonstrate alert, responsible, confident and initiating behaviors. 
The highest mean rating was for responsible behavior, followed closely 
by the mean rating for alertness. The means of ratings initiating and 
confident behavior were slightly lower, (although still strong.) 

The focus and organization of each LEP student's classroom activity 
were also recorded five-second intervals. Focus was coded as teacher, 
student or pupil, depending upon to whom th^ LEP student's attention was 
directed during each five-second 'nterval. The majority of the time 
(79 percent) the LEP student samole was observed, the students were 
involved in pupil-focused (focus on self) behavior. Since the amount 
of student focus was minimal, this was combined with teacher focus for 
comparison purposes. Table i6 presents the percentage of time the LEP 
students were involved in pupil (self; focused behavior (79 percent) 
compared to time focusing upon teachers or other students (21 percent). 
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TABLE 15 

ToLals for PO"^ Ratings 
For LE' Student Sample 



POR Total Scores Number of Students % 

20 1 6.7 

24 1 6.7 

25 1 6.7 

26 1 6.7 

^7 4 26.7 

28 46^ 

* X = 26.27 15 



^Highest possible tota, rating = 



TABLE 16 

Mean Percentanes f o • Amo.nt of Time LEP Students Observed 
in Focusii.g upon Othe Students, Teacher and Self (Pupil) 



f 

Pupil (Self) focus 15 
Student/Teacher Focus 15 



The organization of classroom activities within \. lich each LEP 
student was functioning was also recorded. Organization was coded as 
either large group, small group, or individual. Very little change in 
organization occured during all fifteen observation spans. In other 
words, if a student were involved in a small group, she/he tended to 
continL3 in that organizational structure throughout the observation. 
The majority of classroom organizational structures within which the 
LEP students were observed wore recorded as "individual." 



X 

.79 
.21 
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Variables Associated with LEP Student 



Achievement and Behavior 



An objective of this study was to identify factors (variables) 
associated with student achievement (as perceived by the teacher) 
and student classroom behavior/productivity. Two correlational 
techniques, Pearson r and Eta, were employed to test these 
relationships. Due to the categorical nature of the student 
achievement data. Eta was used as a measure of association with 
selected variables. Students were ranked as either in the top 
25% of class (n=8) or middle 50% of class (n=6) or bottom 25% of 
class (n=l). Due to the small number of students in the bottom 
25%, the middle and bottom categories were combined for an n size 
of 7. All correlates with achievement were treated as continuous 
variables and are reported in Table 17. 



TABLE 17 



Correlation between Instructor Rat^^d Achievement Level 
and Selected Variables for LEP Student Sample.* 



VARIABLE 


COEFICIENT 


SIG 


English proficiency 


.250 


N/S 


Understanding Teacher Talk 


.120 


N/S 


Understanding class readings 


.385 


N/S 


Months in U.S. 


.331 


N/S 


Pup-il Observation Record 


.195 


N/S 


% On task active behavior 


.146 


N/S 


°/, On task passive behavior 


.079 


N/S 


% Off task pasbive behavior 


.292 


N/S 


Off task nonflagrant behavior 


.268 


N/S 


Teacher/Student Focus 


.101 


N/S 


Pupil Focus 


.101 


N/S 


Speak English with Family 


.485 


< .05 


Speak English with Friends 


.038 


N/S 


Speak English with School 


.468 


< .05 



*Eta was utilized to determine relationship for variables. 



Student classroom behavior data were obtained from the Pupil 
Observation Record (POR) and Student Classroom Observation Schedule. 
Since these variables were continuous, the Pearson r technique was 
utilized with other continuous variables, v/hile Eta was employr^d 
with categorical variables. For correlations to be considered 
meaningful, they must have been significantly different from zero 
at the .05 level or below. 



student Achievement 



Selected variables were correlated with teacher-perceived 
student achievement to include English proficiency, student perceived 
understanding of English, student classroom behavior, and student 
verbal usage English. From these variables only two were found to 
correlate significantly wi* ^ the criterion variable. It appeared 
that students who spoke En ish less frequently with family and 
less frequently at school ; '^-"^^^xei ved to be higher achievers by 
their teachers. Table 17 c a ins the correlations and Table 18 
contains the groop means for high and moderate achievement groups. 
(The frequency of responses to different variables accounts for 
variance amon^.^ strengths of correlations.) 



TABLE 18 

Achievement Group Means of LEP Student Sample for 
Lr!iLLL?J^_Ui^iL?^„L^^ and at School 



Group n 

High Achievement 8 
Moderate Achivement 7 



*Usage rated on a 1 to 3 scale 
l-Ita - .485 
?Eta - .468 

Implications from these findings are somewhat unclear. However, 
one may speculate that teachers generally perceive LEP students as 
higher achievers who are less verbal in the classroom. Another 
speculation may be ttiat students who have greater limited English 
usage apply themselves more diligently and thus are perceived as 
greater achievers by teachers. However, this is speculation and 
beyond definitive data available from this study. 

It is important to note that no correlation was found between 
level of English proficiency and teacher rankings of achievemer •:. 
Also, no relationship was found between student level of achievement 
and LEP students' ability to understand classroj^r^ instruction or 
understand classroom readings. It should be nott i that in several 
instances LEP students were observed using bilingual dictionaires to 
interpret classroom reading. It may be inferred that the LEP 
students were compensating for their English skill deficiencies 
through extensive home study and use of bilingual dictionaries. Thus, 
they wereable to attain the strong achievement levels reported by 
their teachers. This is based u|:on speculation, however, and not 
upon empirical findings fi^om this study. 



— 1 — ? 

X Home' x School 



1.62 2.31 

2.63 3.00 



student Classroom Behavior 



Two measurement techniques were employed to obtain student 
classroom behavior data. The POR allowed for a general rating of 
pupil behavior on four items. The student cUssroom observation 
schedule obtained data from the perspective of percent of student 
time on task to percent of student time off task. Selected 
variables correlated with the studeat classroom behavior variables 
were mostly continuous and thus utilized a Pearson r technique. 

As was the case for achievement, the POR data had few correlations 
significant at the ,05 level. Only three of 43 correlation coefficients 
were of sufficient magnitude to be significantly different from zero. 
These were teacher-rated student behaviors of 1) "Level of interest" 
{r=-.438); 2) "Ability to communicate with others" (r=".458); and 
3) Understands classroom instruction" (r=-.544). (See Table 19). 

There appeared to be an inverse relationship between the way 
instructors perceived students* "level of interest" and "understanding 
of classroom instruction" and their positive classroom behavior as 
rated by observers. These findings were inconsistent and were 
probably influenced by the high ratings of observers on the POR for 
all students (See Tables 14 and 15) and the limited scale utilized 
for teacher ratings of students. "Ability to communicate with 
others" was positively correlated to classroom behavior (r=.468), 
but must be viewed with the same skepticism as the other two 
variables. The global nature of the POR rating scales were not able 
to effectively produce meaningful results in identifying variables 
associated with student behavior. 

The student classroom beh?v1or observations that dealt with 
identifying the specific status of students in the classroom also 
produced relatively few significant correlations, with the exception 
of teachers' perceptions of pupil behaviors. Table 20 contains the 
correlation coefficients for percent "On T^'sk Active Behavior", 
percent "On Task Passive Behavior", percent "Off Task Passive" and 
percent "Off Task Non-Flagrantly Disruptive Behavior" with selected 
variables. 

From the correlation matrix in Table 20 the following profiles 
were obtained between the four student behavior variables and the 
teachers' perceptions of student behavior. These profiles are 
contained in Table 21. ihese profiles revealed the four types of 
LEP student behavior observed (on task active, on task passive, 
off task passive and off task nonflagrantly disruptive) were 
associated with \/arying types of pupil behaviors (as rated by their 
teachers). 



TABLE 19 



Correlation Between 
Pupil Observation Reco'-d (POR) Behavior 
and Selected Variables 



VARIABLE 



CORRELATION 
TECHNIOUE 



CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENT 



PROBABILITY 



English proficiency Pearson r 
Comprehension of 
what vocational 

teacher says Pearson r 

Comprehension of 
vocational 
classroom 

reading Pearson r 

Time lived in U.S... Pearson r 
Speak English with 

family Pearson r 

Speak English with 

friends Pearson r 

Speak English at 

school Pearson r 

Teacher uses special 

instructi onal 

techniques Eta 

Teacher rated behaviors: 
1 )Comprehension of 

vocational concepts Pearson r 

2) Level of interest Pearson >" 

3) Abi:ity to 

communicate with 

other Pea>"Son r 

4) Good elations 

with otner 

students Pearson r 

5) Good aicendance Pe rcon r 

6) Lev£i of motivation P-^o-io; r 

7) Level of class- 

room -interac'cio'i P. ^. ^-son r 

8) Unders:aiids 

classroom 

instruction PePrso-- r 

9) Reqijir;s individual 

help Peat .^n r 

10) Easily frustrate'. 

givPb up i^earson r 

11) Positive attitu 'o -'earson r 



.198 
.182 

.193 
.241 

.058 

.070 

.093 

.122 



.438 



^68 



.294 
.065 
.340 

.159 



.644 

.04^ 

.08F 



NS 
NS 



NS 



NS 
<.05 



<.05 



NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 



<.01 

NS 

NS 
NS 



?4 
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TABLE 19 (cont.) 



VARIABLE 



CORRELATION 
TECHNIQUE 



CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENT 



PRjnABILITY 



12) Classroom 

achievement Pearson r 

13) Defensive attitude Pearson r 

14) Discipline 

problem Pearson r 

15) Self assured 

behavior Pearson r 

16) Shy, isolated 

behavior Pearson r 

17) Dependability Pearson r 

18) Llnderstands 
^written 

infonnation Pearson r 

19) Basic writ-^'ng 

skills Pearson r 

20) Basic speal:ing 

skills Pearson r 

21) Wo'-ks as a team 

member Pearson r 

22) Punctuality Pearson r 

23) Leadership Pearson r 
?4)Neat and clean 

in appearance... Pearson r 

25) Makes indepen- 

dent decisions... Pearson r 

26) Uses init-ative and 

imagination Pearson r 

i. ic arithmetic 

skills Pea-so', r 

?8) Knows what is 

expected Pearsofi r 

29) Knows how to use 

materials and 

equipment Pearson r 

30) Locates infor- 

mation Pearbon r 

31) Works without 

close supervi- 
sion Pearson r 

32) Works under 

pressure Pea/son r 

33) Adjusts tn class- 

room situations... Pearson r 

34) Manages time and 

materials effec- 
tively Pearson r 

35) Follows safety 

regulations Pearson r 



.234 
.150 

.318 

.088 

.218 
.114 

.468 

.320 

.427 

.295 
.088 
.114 

.107 

.032 
.447 
.375 

.116 
.174 

.031 
.072 
.432 

.427 
331 



NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 

•JS 

Ni. 



,:s 

NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
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TABLE 20 

Correlation Between LEP Student Classroom Behaviors 
_ (On Task/Off Task) and Selected Variables 



On a k Active On Task Passive Off Task Passive Off Task Non-Flagrant 

Behavior Behavior Behavior Behavior 

w • u Corr. Corr 

^ jgi--jg ^_Tech^ Prob. TecL Prob. Tech! Prob. 

English proficiency... .084 NS" ^^03^ is ^!o39 is T^Ol is 

Comprehension of 

024 NS .256 NS -.053 NS .042 NS 

Comprehension of 

classroom reading... .269 NS -.228 NS -.271 NS .080 NS 

^^''^'^'^ 178 ^S -.1/2 -.131 NS .083 NS 

Use of English with 

^''^^^ 090 NS -.103 NS .031 NS .0/1 NS 

Use of English with 

^^^^^^^ 142 NS -.205 NS .264 NS .236 NS 

Use Oi .nglish at 

''^''^ 230 NS -.1/9 NS -.34/ NS -.050 NS 
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ME 20(Cont.) 
Classroom Behavior 



On Task Active On Task Passive Off Task Passive Off Task Non-Flagrant 

Behavior Behavior Behavior Behavior 

Corr. Corr. Corr. Corr. 

Tech. Prog. Tech. Prog. Tech. Prog Tech. Prog. 



Leadership 


. .188 


NS 


-.167 


NS 


.188 


NS 


.071 


NS 


Neat and clean in 
appearance 


. .100 


NS 


-.105 


NS 


.129 


NS 


-.123 


NS 


Makes independent 
decisions 




WS 


-.046 


NS 


.143 


NS 


-.034 


NS 


Uses initative and 
imagination 


.-.270 


NS 


.297 


NS 


.253 


NS 


-.543 


{.05 


Basic arithmetic 
skills 


.-.562 


.05 


595 


( 05 




Wo 


-.DbU 




Knows what is expected. -.241 


NS 


.214 


NS 


.220 


NS 


-.016 


NS 


Knows how to use 
materials and 
equipment 


.-.079 


NS 


.025 


NS 


.341 


NS 


.063 


NS 


Locates information... 


.-.613 


<.01 


.578 


.05 


.532 


(.05 


-.311 


NS 


Follows instructions.. 


.-.400 


NS 


.440 


(.05 


.124 


NS 


-.490 


(.05 


Works without close 
supervision 


.-.031 


NS 


.248 


NS 


.472 


<.05 


-.053 


NS 



TABLE MlCont.) 
Classroom Behavior 



On Task Active 
Behavior 



On Task Passive Off Task Passive Off Task Non-Flagrant 
Behavior Behavior Mmi^r' 



Variable 


Corr. 
Tech. 


Prob. 


Corr. 
Tech. 


Prob. 


Corr. 
Tech. 


Prob. 


Corr. 

Tech 


Prnh 


Easily frustrated, 
gives up 


.-.086 


MS 


.090 


MS 


-.183 


MS 


.217 


NS 


Positive attitude 


-.064 


MS 


.100 


MS 


.151 


NS 


-.478 


MS 


Classrooei achievement. 


.256 


MS 


.271 


NS 


.118 


NS 


-.028 


MS 


Defensive attitude.... 


.458 


MS 


.412 


NS 


.257 


NS 


.119 


MS 


Discipline problem.... 


.346 


MS 


-.406 


MS 


-.043 


MS 


.573 


(.05 


Self-assured behavior. 


.264 


MS 


-.215 


MS 




llJ 


-.uyi 




Shy, isolated behavior. 


-.320 


MS 


- 291 


lu 




MC 


-.107 


NS 


Dependability 


-.052 


MS 


-.095 


NS 


.DO J 




-.281 


NS 


Understands written 
information 


-.39/ 


MS 


-.348 


MS 


.215 


•NS 


.187 


MS 


Basic writing skills... 


-.296 


MS 


.413 


NS 


-.471 


MS 


-.444 


NS 


Basic speaking skills.. 


.368 


MS 


-.320 


MS 


-.176 


MS 


-.224 


NS 


Works as a team member. 


-.087 


MS 


.109 


NS 


-.092 


NS 


-.079 


NS 


punctuality 


-.023 


MS 


.047 


MS 


-.045 


NS 


-.157 


NS 



TABLE 20(Cont.) 
Classroom Behavior 



On Task Active On Task Passive Off Task Passive Off Task Non-Flagrant 

Behavior Behavior Behavior Behavior 

Corr. Corr. Corr. Corr. 

Tech. Prob. Tech. Prob. Tech. Prob. Tech. 



Comprehension of 
vocational concepts.. 


A/1 r 

.045 


NS 


-.001 




.284 


NS 


.079 


£ 


Level of interest 


.463 


(.05 


.494 


(.05 


.101 


NS 


-.345 


NS 


Ability to communicate 
with others 


.590 


<.05 


-.597 


(.05 


-.205 


NS 


.244 


NS 


Good relations with 
other students 


.040 


WS 


-.005 


WS 


-.150 


NS 


.137 


11 J 


Good attendance.., 


.057 


NS 


.083 


NS 


.085 


NS 


-.336 


NS 


Levd of motivation.... 


-.449 


Cos 


.483 


(.05 


.092 


NS 


-.364 


NS 


Level of classroom 
interaction 


.233 




-.256 


NS 


.088 


NS 


.067 


NS 


Understands classroom 
instruction 


.638 


<.05 


.645 


(.05 


-.023 


NS 


-.114 


NS 


Requires individual 
HgI p • • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 » 1 1 


-.093 


NS 


.062 


NS 


.151 


NS 


.093 


NS 



TABLE 20(Cont.) 
naiMOiieMor 



On Task Active On Task Passive Off Task Passive Off Task ^on-Flagrant 

Behavior Behavior Behavior Behavior 

u . u Corr. corr 

^ ^niijj „ M^^JlBi Tech. Prog. Tech. Prog. Tech. Prog. 

Works under pressure.. .-.216 ^jS .158 MS .338 NS .114 NS 



Adjusts to classroom 
s^ituations -.586 (.05 .533 (.05 



.338 NS .091 



^-lan.ges time and 

materials effectively.-.593 (.05 .596 (.05 .052 fIS ..060 MS 

Follows safety 

^^^^l^tion. ..m NS .413 NS .123 NS -.083 NS 



TABLE 21 



Profiles for rour Types of LEP Student Behavior 
Yielded by Correlation with Teacher Ratings of LEP Students 













BEHAVIOR 


Higher On Task 
Active 


Higher On Task 
Passive ' 


Higher Off Task 
Passive 


Higher Off Task 
Nonflagrantly 
Disruptive 


TEACHER RATINGS 


1) Higher level of 
interest (r = .463) 

2) Higher level of 
ability to communi- 
cate with others 

(r = .590) 

3) Lower level of 
motivation 

(r = -.449; 

4) More understanding 
of classroom 
instruction 

(r = .638) 

5) Lower in basic 
math skills 

(r = -.562) 

6) Lower ii ability 
to locate infor- 
mation (r = -.613) 


1) Higher level of 
interest (r = .494 

2) Less ability to 
communicate with 
others (r =-.597) 

3) Higher level of 
motivation 

[r = .483) 

4) More unders'.andim 
of classroom 
instru.tion 

= .645) 

51 Hinhpr in haciV 
liiyiici III uablC 

math skills 
(r = .59:) 

6) Higher in ability 
to locate infor- 
mation (r = .578) 


1) Higher in ability 
to locate infor- 
mation (r = .532) 

2) Higher in ability 
to work without 
close supervision 
(r = .472) 


1) More of a dis- 
cipline problem 
(r= .573) 

2) Less use of 
initiative and 
imagination 

(r =-.543) 

3) Lower in basic 
math skills 

(r =-.560) 

4) Less able to 
follow instruc- 
tions (r =-.490) 



TABLE KCont,) 



BEHAVIOR 


l_ _ — ■ ■ ~ 

Higher On Task 
Active 


1 

Higher On Task 
Passive ' 


Higher Off Task 
Passive 


Higher Off Task 
i"^onflagrantly 
disruptive 











u 
< 
u 
h 
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adjust to class- 
room situations 

'■'j I/:)? '.'ffeciive 
U'C- ot" Lii'ie aid 
■■'dtorial:, 



1] Higher in abiiity 
to follo.'i instry; 
tion (r ,m] 



'lore able to adjust 
to ciassroofn situ- 
ations fr ^ Sj]' 



More effective 
use of time anc 
materials 
(r = .55 



83 



10 



Higher on-task, active behavior, as exhibited by the LEP students, 
was strongly associated with high level of interest, high level of 
ability to communicate with others, and more understanding of 
classroom instruction. This type of behavior was also associated 
with lower level of motivation and less ability in basic math, 
locating information, adjusting to classroom situations and effectively 
using time and materials. 

The profile of higher on-task, passive behav.or revealed that 
these students were rated by their teachers as less able to communicate 
with others. However, this type of student behavior was also strongly 
associated with higher teacher ratings for level of interest, level of 
motivation, understanding of classroom instruction, basic math skills, 
ability to locate information, ability to follow instructions, ability 
to adjust to classroom situations and effective use of time and 
materials. It is interesting to note that students exhibiting this 
type of behavior (quietly productive, passive and non-interacting) 
were rated higher by their instructors on more areas than those 
students exhibiting on-task, active behavior, which is marked by more 
overt performance of classroom tasks and/or productive interaction/ 
activity. 

(It should be noted that some correlations reported for the two 
behaviors above may be the result of the differing functions of 
various occupatior 1 areas, and not due to student behaviors. In 
other words, some occupational training programs lend themselves more 
to on-task active behavior, others more to on-task, passive behavior.) 

The two categories of off-task behavior, though not frequently 
demonstrated by this student sample, did correlate strongly with six 
teacher-rated behaviors, when it did occur. Off-task passive behavio. , 
when demonstrated by students, associated strongly with two variables: 
1) higher in ability to locate information, and 2) higher in ability 
to work. without close supervision. These findings infer that those 
students who demonstrated off-task passive befavior (i.e. non- 
disruptive inattention to classroom activity, such as staring into 
space) were rated higher by their teacher in areas which indicated 
ability to function independently and without close supervision. 
This may be infer that, although these students were either not 
interested in or not understanding the classroom activity, this was 
not being noticed by their teachers, since the students were behaving 
passively. 

Incidences of student off-task, nonf 1 agrantly disruptive 
behavior correlated with four teacher ratings of s'-'ident behavior: 
1) more of a discipline problem; 2) less use of im ^'ative; 3) less 
ability to follow instructions; 4) lower math skil'.b. It should be 
noted that level of English proficiency did not correlate with off 
task, nonflagrantly disruptive behavior. However, tea'^her ratings 
showing less ability to follow instructions did correlate with off 
task, nonflagrantly disruptive behavior (i.e. social Vhit-chat" 
with peers). This may imply that some LEP students who demonstrate 




this type of nori|)rx)dut M vl l 1 ' . . r'0(>iii h^'l.ivior dlso understand less 
about what they are su(M'')si\1 '.o [)(' doinc]. Tdey inciy also be perceived 
by teachers as mo^^e :\ JisciDlinu prohlein and less able to use 
initiative and iinaqifi.ttl jn . Thf' iirni.K. ivo correlation between this 
type behavior and lower iiMfn skills cuiy h(} attr-ihuted possibly to 
weaker academic i')ack(irtKinds ihi] st.udont.s. 

One other cateqorv ot ; ( fKi v i re , oM -task riciqrantly disruptive, 
was not observed 'iurirn dai- ( ol 1-:; [ inr^ .ind, therefore, did not yield 
any data for analysr,. '^is : indiruj is siqnif leant' in itself, however, 
as it reveals t[)dt in iMe^ tscil t(:n h(^!;rs of l.[P student observation, 
none of these students wimv^ ruitisl exhibiting this type of 

nonproductive hs'havior. 



".'••ric.fit.-r !\t_ I ; tif'.if^', i^^OcU'd inq 



In order that receoni-^^id.! t i(;ns ler ; renrrifii policy reflect the 
attitudes of veuja tion(.i1 ; fs. I ru^: Icm^n uf !ir students, the teachers 
involved in this stufiy wi ; .1 .kt;d to r,;s;H>nd to attitudinal items 
regarding this ar-:j. 'ne liinited iiui;ihf:r or teachers and the 
diversity of their- r'esi^OMses iirohihited the acquisition of any 
definitive guides :oy^ fjoliey js tai^l ^ siiinen t. However, some 
attitudinal treniis did rt-^u!t; wriu.fi w.^rrcint further exploration 
with larger number .jf Kentueky v(s..t ^. 1 .na 1 (?dueators. 

When the teachers wet>j ask'-d to indicate one type of program 
policy their program sliould h'i\- in )^,:r)ard to admission and 
services to LEP students, the r-S'ilt^> shown in ^able 22 were 
yielded. Tfie largest. [u}r(.ent ol^ teauhers res[)onding felt that a 
special proaram to se^^vr.^ \ [\: students with concurrent training and 
occupational ly-related ["raili';:i shoii'd be implemented (or maintained ) 
at their programs if ^iiev iisu.ira.ed t^^ have LEP enrollments. Two of 
the eleven respondents r^']{ tfMt 'students should be completely 
fluent in Englisti befoi- Ikmik: .iciinit^ed tw vo^^ational training." 
Another two in:. true to>s to!' ttiat "slaidents should be at least 
moderatr^"^y fluent in Er:gi;shi fore L'OMhg admitted to vocational 
training. They sfiouid rjien (Io'l* to function on their own, 
without any assistance." Of)-' ta ar.her inrlicated agreement with the 
statement that"tf)e voLifi^i , .(fiooi -diould provide vocationally- 
related Englisti i ns Lr::c on s'v' \ iV sturl(.'nt(s) , bui they should 
not be mainstreanted into vo>' - 1 ^- .rsi ! - lasses until they are proficient 
in these prerequisite Enq 1 ' h \! One other vocational 

instructor agreed witti a s: 1 mtinued admission of LEP 

students to vocational t^niniri" ^ s lisition of English skills 
being the sole resptjnsi' :\\\/ /■ SiS^it. not the vocational 
program. 



TABLE 22 



Teacher Opinion Regarding Program 
Policy Relative to LEP Students 



Students should be completely fluent in 2 18.1 

English before being admitted to vocational 
training. 

A special program to provide LEP students 5 45.5 

with concurrent training and occupational ly- 
related English should be implemented (or 
maintained) at this vocational program if we 
continue to have LEP enrollments. 

LEP students should continue to be 1 9.0 

admitted to vocational training, but 
acquiring English skills should be the sole 
responsibility of the student, not the 
vocational program. 

The vocational school should provide 1 9.0 

vocationally-related English instruction 
for the LEP student(s), but they should 
not be mainstreamed into vocational classes 
until they are proficient in these '^^erequi si te 
occupational English skills. 

Students should be at least moderately 2 I8.I 

fluent in English before being admitted to 
vocational training. They should then be 
able to function on their own, without any 
special assistance. 



These findings thus revealed that although more teachers agreed 
with a policy of concurrent occupational training and VESL instruction, 
some other teachers still are skeptical and/or resistant to admission 
and provision of special services to LEP students, and have mixed 
attitudes regarding program policies. 

The teachers participating in this study were also asked to give 
their opinions regarding which educational personnel at their 
vocational program should have responsibility for providing LEP 
students with vocationally-related English tutoring. All seventeen 
instructors responded to this item, and six of these teachers felt 
VESL tutoring should be provided by a related subjects teacher or 
learning center coordinator. The next most frequent response (n=4) 
was that a special tutor should be hired solely for this purpose. 
Four other vocational teachers indicated they would work cooperatively 



with either a special tutnr^ or ct rt-lair/ sii[.\i(H:ts teacher (or learning 
center coordinator). Three te-^irhtvi ; if-!icated that they felt tutoring 
in job-related English should not ^hf^ responsibility of a vocational 
program. All teacher r^esi^ns^s '\n fjuestion are shown in Table 23. 



Teacher Opinion Regarding Whicfi rr^rsonnel at Vocational Program 

Res]'^ I i ly T^m' Vl Ti^aining 



Tutoring in job-related ;n';!is[i :<)' 3 17.6 

LEP students should n_ot l)e t.n(^ ■ 
sibility of a vocational udu^ati'in -im;; 

A special tutor should hii'-d 0 -1/ 4 23.5 

for the purpose of prr^vidin'i jol^-r-].:: d 
English instruction 

Tutoring in job-related Lnglish 'v;.v!'d 6 35.2 

be provided by a related suhjfM.t'; re-^-. '^;ri^ 
(or learning center coorr! i na tor ) 

A tutor should be hired to t'^uvid.' ,;o;^- 2 11.7 

related English instruction, and ^fvuid 
work cooperatively with me on st^'letunrj 
vocational content and vocational 
terminology for student study 

A related subjects teachc-r (or IparnirKi 2 11.7 

center teacher) sfiould provide^ jcd'-);.' I a (..,'o 
English tutoring with assistancf^ .md (,oo;j- 
eration from nie on selectinc) vocar ional 
content and vocational ternWnol fu; , ; 
student study 



CONCLUSIONS 



The following conclusions were based upon the findings of the 
research component of this project: 



Conclusion #1 



Conclusion #2. 



The majority of LEP students (92.9 percent) in this 
study reported that they needed to study English. 

The needs and characteristics of the LEP student 
sample were quite diverse. However, the need for 
English skills improvement was consistently reported 
as important for these pupils by a majority of both 
LEP students and their vocational instructors. 



Conclusion #3 



Conclusion H 



Conclusion #5 



Conclusion ^6 



Conclusion H 



Conclusion ^8 



The English proficiency levels of the students 
selected for this study ranged from very low to 
moderately proficient, as indicated by English pro- 
ficiency test scores. 

The student sample was comprised of 15 LEP students 
enrolled in ten different occupational arecS and 
representing twelve different primary lancjr.ge 
groups. The majority of the students were post- 
secondary classification. 

Residency status of the student sample .aried. 
Five students (33.3 percent o^ sample) were refugees^ 
four (26.7 percent) were U. S. dtizens, four (26.7 
percent) had permanent resident status . and two 
(13.3 percent) were on student visas. 

Great variance in three characteristics of the student 
sample was found: 1) length of time lived in U.S., 2) 
age; 3) time spen': in prior study of English. 

The majority of the LEP student sample (53.3 percent) 
reported they attended school only and were not 
employed. None of the student sample, however, were 
welfare recipients. Student financial aid of some 
type was received by 53.3 percent of the students. 



When asked to rank 
as compared to the 
was enrolled, the 
students ranked 53 
achieving in the 
Most other niembers 
were ranked in the 
LEP student in the 
the bottom 'db perr 



" LEP students 
:h student 



the achievement of thei 
total class in which 

vocational instructors of these 
percent of the LEP students as 

top 25 percent of their cl^.ss. 
of the student sample ('rO r:ercent) 
middle 50% of the clasf:. 0}>ly one 
sample was ranked as achieving in 

I nt of his/her class. 
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Conclusion r9 



Conclusion ^10 



There wds s fi ;; 
levels 0^ [rirji 

of achieveriMit of t.n'_ 



: ' iai:ionship found between 
'U::\cv aud tedche r- rated levels 
Scn:][)le in this study. 



There was no .i -^iran^ relationship found between 
tedcher-rat.;wi is of achievement of the L£P students 
in this study anri ryues o,r cL^ssroo^i behavior (on 
task or of; task} ck-ionstratcd by these students. 



Conclusion v^ll The liniitet 
chosen for' 



.nq i 



^''^^-P^'ofic^'^nt students which were 
'tudv nenorally appeared to be func- 



Conclusion ^^12 



tiomng and achievi',;! wm i 1 in their vocational ciasses 
in spite of their Lngii^.n skill deficiencies and lack 
Of special services pru.idcu by n.ost o^^ vocational 
programs in which thev were enrolled. The class- 
room behavior of Imos,, s r^idents was quantititively 
recorced, and tne r*::;nlts showed a very hiqh per- 
centage of tnese siiiderics' time (95 percent) to be 
spent m productive, on-r^sk hehavior. The class- 
room behavior of Lnese .fud.n^ ^ as rated by their 
vocational instructors, revealed that teachers of 
these students per^cei^ :d rhp^M as being stronger than 

regular student'^ ;n iv^^rive attitude and levels of 
interest and fiioti vu f lo;:. T^'achers also p^^ceived 



t.hese students ro 
than other students 
frustrated and gi ve- 
in rating l.E!' sturienr 
to "regular" students 
tliei r- LEP students , . - 
most frequentl'. in tn, 

1 . Posit i iT I, i tt-.if. 

2. ke\/e ] of infp • ■ r 

3. Good a (: tendan:.i^ 

4. Lev'^1 !rn^^' 



less 
.Jnd less 



discipline problem 
ikely to be easily 



tassrooin behavior in comparison 
vjcational instructors rated 
-nci:- , or "more than others," 
f')ll uwino four areas : 



Tfie four beha viot^' 
instructors as "L 



rc . 



1. Discipline [)robic^!'; 

2. Eas i ly r^;. , i. ra ted , 

3. Bas ic s[u^"jk ire ;;! i ■ 

4. Abi 1 1 ty ic c( :'-iuni : 



Conclusion 3 Ten hours oi .; la'.-,'N 
student sai-inl-^ row i : 
students ' cl ■ .sp: \) 
Off task behavior i^^is 
total ten hours of oh 
behavior was •.} f d r-,oi'< 



'Led fi'ost frequently by 



»'eou lai 



Ui) 



:tudents were: 



' tf> wi ' . othe^^s 



i^^^(^rvation data on the LEP 



the majority of the LEP 
. i ro' (05 percent) was on task. 
'-••rvoC' only fj percent of the 
v.! :ion , and this off task 

^ . 'Jr.'iitly disruptive nature. During 

collection students observed demonstrated 

no_ off-task ri;,r;.«,.^- ; ;^^:>^-inti - behavior. 
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Conclusion #14 LEP students exhibiting higher on task activ e behavior 
tended to be rated higher by their instuctors on 
"level of ability to communicate with others" and 
"understands classroom instruction." Inverse 
(negative) correlations were found between this type 
of LEP student behavior and teacher ratings for 
motivation, math skills, ability to locate information, 
ability to adjust to classroom situations and effective 
use of time and materials. 

Conclusion #15 Those students rated by teachers as having less 

ability to understand classroom instruction tended 
to be functioning productively but passively 
in their vocational classes in spite of their English 
skill deficiencies. These students also tended to be 
rated highly by their teachers inithe areas of 
motivation, level of interest, abrlity to follow 
instructions, ability to adjust to classroom situations 
and effective use of time and materials. These 
findings are substantiated by a study of achievement 
among Japanese American students conducted by E. K. 
Strong to examine why these students were achieving 
more highly than others though other factors were 
fairly equal. A statement by Strong also tends to 
explain the findings of this study: 

"It may be that they possess to a greater degree 
than whites those qualities which endear pupils 
to a teacher, that is, they are more docile, 
occassion less disciplinary trouble, and give the 
appearance of being busy and striving to do their 
best. . .Another explanation would be that they come 
from poorer homes than the average and early realize 
they must make their own way in the world; in 19 
consequence, they are motivated to do their best." 

These conclusions by Strong are substantiated also by 
the findings of this study, in that those LEP students 
who were observed as behaving passively on-task tended 
to receive more positive ratings on their classroom 
behavior that that portion of the student sample who 
tended to demonstrate more active on-task class behavior. 
(In some cases, however, this behavior may have been 
a function of the occupational area or the classroom 
activity observed and not attributable to student 
characteristics or English skill.) 

Conclusion #16 LEP student observation data as recorded on the Pupil 
Observatio'n Record (POR) revealed the student sample 
tended to demonstrate positive classroom behavior in 
four categories: alert, responsible, confident and 
initiating. 




Conclusion #17 



Observation of LEP student classroom behavior revealed 
that the majority of these students' time was spent 
in focusing upon self-directed activity, as opposed to 
teacher-directed activity or activity directed by other 
students. The majority of LEP students' time also tended 
to be spent in individual (classroom) organizational 
structure, as opposed to large group or small group 
work. 



Conclusion #18 



Conclusion #19 



Conclusion #20 



There was a significant inverse correlation found 
between teacher- rated achievement of the LEP student 
sample and frequency of speaking English at home and 
at school. In other words, those students who 
reported that they spoke English less frequently at 
home and at school received higher ratings of achieve- 
ment by their vocational instructors. This may infer 
that students who have greater limited English pro- 
ficiency apply themselves more diligently and thus are 
perceived as greater achievers by teachers. 

A majority of the vocational teachers surveyed in this 
study (71 percent) reported that no special services 
or resources for LEP students were available a^ their 
programs. 

The vocational instructors of the student sample reported 
that the classroom performance of 67 percent of these 
students was adversely affected by their limited English 
proficiency. Only 13.3 percent of the students in the 
study were described as not needing special English 
tutoring. 



Conclusion #21 



Conclusion #22 



Of the vocational instructors surveyed in this study, 
47 percent felt that although the needs of the LEP 
student(s) enrolled in their program were being met, 
special programs should be established to accommodate 
the needs of other LEP persons in community who coul d 
be receiving occupational training if special assistance 
were provided. 

A low percentage (18 percent) of the vocational instruc- 
tors surveyed indicated opposition to special services 
or resources being provided for LEP students by their 
vocational program. 



Conclusion #23 



Conclusion #24 



The three types of English skills reported most 
frequently by the LEP students as "most important" 
to them were job-related E nglish skills. These 
specific skills were (in order of frequency): l)English 
to use on the job; 2) English for job safety; and 
3) English for job interviews. 

The English skills ranked more frequently by instructors 
as most vital to the LEP student sample were "job- 
specific English skills." 
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Conclusion #25 The English "problem areas" for the LEP student sample 
reported most frequently by their Instructors were 
"speaking English" (60 percent) and "comprehending 
vc:ational/technical terminology" (60 percent). Only 
one student was described as having "r;o trouble with 
.ny English skills." 

Conclusion #26 The majority of vocational Instructors (58.7 percent) 
participating in this study felt that either a special 
tutor 01 related subjects teacher (or learning center 
coordinator) should be responsible for job-related English 
instruction of LEP students in their program. Another 
23.4 percent of the instructors also felt one of these 
types of teachers should be responsible for VESL 
tutoring but felt that this tutor should work coopera- 
tively with them (the classroom teacher) in selecting 
vocational content and terminology for LEP student 
study. Of the .seventeen teachers surveyed, three 
(17.6 percent) felt that tutoring In job-related 
English should not be the responsibility of a 
vocational program. 

Conclusion #27 The vocational teachers of LEP students who were polled 
In this study revealed mixed attitudes regarding what 
their vocational program's policy should be regarding 
admission and services to LEP students. The largest 
percentage of teachers (45.5 percent) who responded 
felt that concurrent occupational and job-specific 
English training should be provided if their program 
continued to have LEP enrollments. 

Conclusion #28 A majority (53 percent) of the vocational Instructors 

of LEP students surveyed felt that special vocationally- 
related English materials should be developed or acquired 
by their program to familiarize the LEP student(s) with 
the language they must understand and use In training 
and on the job. 

Conclusion #29 Ten Instructors cited particular techniques they had 

found to be effective in working with their LEP students. 
These Included Individualized instruction, use of peer 
tutors and frequent use of visual teaching materials/ 
techniques. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based upon findings of this research study, the following 
recommendations are presented: 

Recommendation 1. The majority of the LEP students in this study 

were functioning well in their vocational programs 
although generally no special services were provided 
for them, other than, in some instances, special 
assistance from their classroom teachers. These 
findings do not infer, however, that this is a 
program policy which should be maintained. 
Students in vocational education should be able to 
equally compete because of the instruction and 
services provided through the program, and not 
in spite of lack of services. The majority of the 
LEP pupils and their vocational instructors recog- 
nized and reported a need for assistance with English 
instruction for the students in ttie study. It is 
the conclusion of this author that, in view of the 
low English proficiency test scores of many of 
these students, many of these students, in order to 
achieve as highly as they were, were investing an 
extensi ve amount of out-of-class time in additional 
study (much more than required by the average* student) . 
Those students with lower English proficiency were 
observed on several occasions translating classroom 
reading through use of bilingual dictionaries. This, 
of course, is commendable and reflects most positively 
on the determination and persistence of these students. 
However, the unfortunate side of this situation is 
that, with appropriate special English assistance, 
much of these efforts v/ould have been unnecessary or 
at least reduced, and the strain on these students 
would have been diminished appreciably. 

This policy of mainstreaming LEP students in vocational 
programs, allowing them to ''sink or swim," must be 
changed. Provision of equal access to vocational 
training for LEP students is cormiendable, but for 
these students to equally compete, assistance must 
also be provided in requisite Engli5;h skills. Other- 
wise, depending upon the determination and motivation 
of the student and his/her occupational and English 
background, he/she may either be required to invest 
an overwhelming amount of his/her outside-class time 
to "keep afloat" in class, or the student may either 
fail or drop out of the program. Only those students 
with extremely high levels of motivation and/or enough 
English skills to "survive" may be able to sucessfully 
complete their training. Maintenance of this "sink 
or swim" policy may, in effect, eliminate those students 
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with lower English skills u lower motivation 
levels, which are actually \ persons who could 
most greatly benefit from vol. .lal training. 

Thus, vocational programs sho^'ld implement special 
programs of assistance to pro ide occupational 
and language training for any <;tudent with limited 
English proficiency who desi vocational training. 
Program policies which subtl) :.7Scourage or 
discriminate against those LEP students with more 
special needs than others should be eliminated. 

Recommendation 2. It is important to note that many of the vocational 

instructors involved in this study revealed genuine 
concern and desire to assist their students with 
limited English proficiency, through their response 
to questionnaire items and/or in informal conversa- 
tion. A large percentage of the teachers reported 
they had modified their instructional techniques 
and/or provided individualized instruction (when 
possible) to their LEP students. These types of 
efforts are to be commended and should be continued. 

It is the view of this author, however, that the 
total responsibility for preparing students wUh 
limited English proficiency for occupations should 
not be that of the vocational instructor. The 
classroom teacher simply does not have enough time 
to devote to providing the LEP student(s) with the 
English language skills these pupil(s) need(s) to 
equally compete in cliiss and, subsequently, on the 
job. Language teaching (ESL) is a time- and energy- 
consuming process; this Should be the responsibility 
of a teacher or tutor charged specifically with ESL 
teaching duties. Many of the vocational teachers 
surveyed (58.7 percent) felt this responsibility 
could best be assumed by either a special tutor, ' 
hired specifically for this purpose, or an on-staff 
person who works with special needs students(related 
subjects teacher/learning center coordinator). 

<X)ne of the above approaches would appear feasible 
for most Kentucky vocational education programs. 
It is recommended, however , that the, person 
responsible for ESL tutoring work closely with 
the vocational ins':ructor, so that English training 
and occupational training complement and reinforce 
one another. This approach, supported by 23.4 
percent of the vocational teachers surveyed, has 
been found to be highly effective in VESL programs 
nationwide. 
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It should be remembered that oftentimes the person 
charged with VESL tutoring is not highly knowledgeable 
in the occupational area(s) of the LEP student(s). 
He/she can greatly benefit from guidance and 
assistance from the vocational instructor(s) of the 
LEP student(s) in the English the student(s) need 
for the occupational area(s) being studied. 

Recommendation 3. In placing LEP students in vocational training, 

a tendency may be to enroll these students in 
occupational areas requi ring minimal English 
skills. (The small student sample examined in 
this study prohibited any definitive statement 
regarding this practice in Kentucky.) These 
placements are appropriate only when they reflect 
the vocational interest and ability of the LEP 
student. Vocational personnel should exercise 
sensitivity and careful judgement in occupational 
placement of LEP students just as with other students, 
and not group LEP students into only those occupa- 
tional areas requiring less English. Through 
provision of appropriate VESL training, LEP students 
may and should be provided the same career options 
as other students. 

Recommendation 4. The English instruction provided to LEP students 

in vocational programs should be primarily job- 
related English instruc*:ion. In other words, LEP 
students should be provided instruction in the 
English language skills they will need to function 
effectively in the vocational classroom and sub- 
sequently, in occupational settings. Both the LEP 
students involved in this study and their vocational 
instructors indicated that English skills related 
to their job were the primary skills with which these 
students wanted and needed assistance. Vocational 
personnel charged with English tutoring for LEP 
students should keep this factor strongly in mind 
when selecting ESL curricula ano determining 
language learning objectives for these students. 

Recommendation 5. LEP students who enter vocational training with 

prior English training may still need assistance 
with one or more English skill areas. For example, 
an LEP student with strong reading skills may still 
be very weak in aural comprehension and/or speaking 
skills, both of which are vital in occupational 
settings. 

Recommendation 6. Findings of this study indicate a trend by some 

vocational programs to overlook language needs 
of their LEP students. Since these students were 
generally very diligent, quiet, well-behaved and 
docile, some vocational personnel may have reassured 
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themselves that the students were getting along well 
in school and will do well once they leave the 
program. It is beyond the scope of this study to 
project the future of those students who leave their 
vocational program still possessing only minimal English 
skills, but it may be speculated that occupational 
placement and job survival will be extremely difficult 
for them. Vocational programs enrolling students 
with low English proficiency need to closely re- 
examine whether they are, in reality, totally 
preparing these students for the world of work. 
In several instances during this study, vocational 
teachers expressed a need for English training for 
their LEP students. Yet, for these same programs, 
efforts to implement ESL programs were not made. 

Recommendation 7. This effort is one of the few descriptive studies 

which have been carried out to quantify the behavior 
and productivity of LEP students in vocational settings. 
Further investigative works of this nature should 
be carried out in programs enrolling larger numbers 
of LEP students, thus providing a broader data base 
upon which more definitive findings may be based. 
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SURVEY TO IDENTIFY 
STUDENTS OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
ENROLLED IN 
KENTUCKY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Vocational School 
Address 



Completed by: (name) 

(title) 

(Office 
Phone) 



Vocational region number 



Conducted by 
Western Kentucky University 
Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Education 
through funding by the 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Kentucky Department of Education 
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ARE THERE ANY STUDENTS OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY* ENROLLED IN 
YOUR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM? 

(♦Students whose primary language is one other than English) 



Yes 



No 



PLEASE PLACE IN 
ENCLOSED ENVELOPE 
AND MAIL. 



1.) NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH LIMITED ENGLISH 
PROFICIENCY ENROLLED IN YOUR PROGRAM 



A. ) AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 

B. ) AT THE POST SECONDARY LEVEL (lont) term adult).. 

C. ) TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS WITH LIMITED 

ENGLISH PROFICIENCY ENROLLED IN YOUR PROGRAM .. 

2.) WHAT IS/ARE THE PRIMARY LANGUA'^^E (S ) OF THE 

LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY STUDENT(S) ENROLLED 
IN YOUR PROGRAM? 



3.) LISTED BELOW ARE 5 LEVELS OF ENGLISH PROFICIENCY. PLEASE INDICATE THE 
NUMBER OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY STUDENTS (SECONDARY AND POST- 
SECONDARY) ENROLLED IN YOUR PROGRAM WHICH FIT INTO EACH OF THE 5 LEVELS. 
MOST LEVELS MAY NOT BE APPLICABLE TO YOUR STUDENTS. IF SO, PLACE A 
ZERO (0) IN EACH BLANK WHICH DOES APPLY TO YOUR LIMITED ENGLISH 
PROFICIENCY STUDENTS. 



Number of 
Students at 
This Level 



Second. 
Post Sec. 



Second. 



Second. 
Post Sec' 



_Level in NO PRACTICAL ENGLISH PROFICIENCY (UNDERSTANDS 
AND ABLE TO USE ONLY A FEW ISOLATED ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES.) 

_Level n ELEMENTARY PROFICIENCY (CAN UNDERSTAND AND 
COMMUNICATE ON TOPICS VERY FAMILIAR TO THEM; 
MANY ERRORS IN SPEAKING, READING, AND 
UNDERSTANDING. ) 

Level 113 LIMITED PRO^' ".I ENCY (CAN HANDLE WITH CONFIDENCE 
RUT NOT FACILITY MOST DAILY SITUATION. CAN 
HANDLE LIMITED SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS, NEEDING 
HCLP WITfl TECHNICAL OR SPECIALIZED TOPICS. 
SOMETIMES HAS TO GROPE FOR WORDS. 
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Number of 
Students at 
This Level 

Second. 

Post Sec, 



Level #4 



Second. _ 
Post Sec. 



Level #5 



BASIC PROFICIENCY (ABLE TO SPEAK AND READ ENGLISH 
WITH SUFFICIENT ACCURACY AND VOCABULARY TO 
PARTICIPATE EFFECTIVELY IN MOST SCHOOL AND SOCIAL 
SITUATION. GOOD CONTROL OF LANGUAGE, BUT MAY 
MAKE OCCASIONAL SPEAKING, READING OR COMPREHENSION 
ERRORS.) 

FULL PROFICIENCY (ABLE TO USE ENGLISH FLUENTLY. 
READS, SPEAKS AND WRITES WELL IN ANY SCHOOL 
SITUATION.) 



4.) FREE CURRICULUM LOAN SERVICES AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR KENTUCKY 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS ENROLLING STUDENTS OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY. WOULD YOU OR OTHERS 
AT YOUR SCHOOL BE INTERESTED IN RECEIVING SERVICES AND ASSISTANCE 
AVAILABLE THROUGH THIS PROJECT (FUNDED THROUGH THE STATE BUREAU OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION)? 



Yes 



No 



PERSON AT YOUR VOCATIONAL SCHOOL TO CONTACT FOR SCHEDULING OF 
PROGRAM ASSISTANCE: 

Name: 



Title: 



School Address: 



Office Phone: 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS FORM. PLEASE RETURN TO WESTERN KENTUCKY 
UNIVERSITY IN THE POSTAGE PREPAID ENVELOPE ATTACHED. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING GREEN. KENTUCKY 42101 



Center for Career and 
Vocational Teacher Education 



Dear 



One important goal of vocational education is to provide equal 
access to vocational training for all persons. For many of our 
vocational programs in Kentucky, a need to provide equal access for 
persons with limited English proficiency is emerging as a growing reality. 
A survey conducted in 1978 by Western Kentucky University confirmed 
the enrollment of over 2,200 students of limited English proficiency 
in various Kentucky educational programs. This number should be at 
least tripled in order to encompass the total number of limited English- 
proficient persons residing in our state. 

In response to this need. Western Kentuc -y University has received 
funding from the Kentucky Bureau of Vocationa^ Education to assist state 
vocational programs that are faced with compliance with regulations 
regarding equitable vocational offerings to limited English speakers. 
Working with limited English-speaking students in a vocational program 
often involves a unique set of problems or needs (such as curriculum, 
classroom management, admission requirements, and teaching strategies). 
One of the primary purposes for this project is to gain the recommendations 
of Kentucky vocational educators regarding which areas warrant improve- 
ment and/or increased support. 

Other goals of this project will include 1) the provision of free 
resources and technical assistance to Kentucky vocational programs 
enrolling students of limited F.nglish proficiency, and 2) a study of 
programs at selected schools within the state. 

In order to achieve the goals of this project, I need your assistance. 
Identification of vocational programs in the state which might benefit 
from services offered through this project requires an up-to-date list 
of vocational programs enrolling limited English speakers. Enclosed you 
will find a survey packet for each state vocational school and area 
vocational education center in your region. (An example of the survey 
instrument is enclosed for your examination). The purpose of this survey 
is to identify Kentucky vocational programs enrolling students of limited 
English proficiency in order that these programs may be contacted and served by 
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The survey should be completed by you, a vocational counselor or an 
instructor who works closely with these students- If no students of limited 
English proficiency are presently enrolled in your program, please check 
the appropriate response on the form. Please return the survey in the 
enclosed prepaid envelope by October 30, 1979, 

Please contact me if you have any concerns or questions (502-745-3441). 
Your support and cooperation in this effort are vital to the success 
of this project. Your assistance will be greatly appreciated. 



Sincerely, 




Susan B. Adams 
Project Director 
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APPENDIX B 
Sample of Project-Developed Newsletter 
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Published at Western Kentucky University 

The Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Education 

Through Funding from the State Bureau of Vocational Education 

RECnONS 

A Newsletter for Educators of Limited English Speaking Students 
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April, 1980 



FIVE PROGRAMS RECEIVE SPECIAL 
VOCATIONAL FUNDS FOR LEP STUDENTS 

Five educational programs in Kentucky are in 
various stages of implementing special programs 
Eor students with limited English proficiency 
who are enrolled in vocational training. Funds 
Eor these programs are provided through the 
Special Vocational Education Functions Unit of 
the State Bureau of Vocational Education. 

Four of the projects are designed to provide 
EuRlish as a second language tutorial assistance 
to students. One program, located at the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf in Danville, was 
implemented to assist a 26 year old Vietnamese 
male who is deaf and has no sign language or 
literacy skills in either his native language 
or English. Two hours of tutorial assistance 
are provided each day in reading, math and 
sign language. His training also includes 
regular vocational instruction and on-the-job 
work experiences. 

West Kentucky State Vocational School in 
Paducah has also submitted a proposal to 
implement special assistance for a 24 year 
old male student whose primary language is 
Far si. The student is enrolled in an 
electricity program, and will receive daily 
tutoring in vocational English as a second 
language plus general English from the 
learning center coordinator at the school. 
Project funding will be used primarily for 
purchase of special instructional materials. 
Proposed implementation date for this program 
Is April 15. 

A tutoring program for a 19 year -old Hindi 
student enrolled at Allen County Area 
Vocational Education Center, Scottsville, 
was also implemented recently. The student 
Ls enrolled in an electronics program, and 
has received approximately five hours of 
vocational ESL tutoring per week. Plans are 
O .ow being made to continue the tutoring program 
^|^(^nr npxt vpar. 



icPPFRSON COUNTY BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
^^•^•^^SoS^S SUCCESSFUL WORKSHOP 

by 

Nathan Wolfe 
Bilingual Education Specialist 
Jefferson County Public Schools 

If you think that there's a need for a 

^ ^« T^nincual Education in the 

conference on Biimguai ^ - 

n?'!", "/F.SLHorlcshop held at Stoufter's 

It well t"-f \ritfer"s"en™s1!-etous 
^1l!r"c vir a: ic»lo"al institution., 
^a ildlli ot these people have in co-on? 
rstrong interest In the education of the 
LEP child. 

Cultural understanding and acceptance were 
hasized, with an enlightening ^Pening 

-ud^nt fro^wL^^n re;t:ci;=^^^^^ 
Dr Rolando Santos of Calif ornxa State 
University continued the discussion 
coimnenting on various aspects of cultural 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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NEW RESOURCES 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 
OF LEP STUDENTS 
By Susan Adams 

Since VESL (Vocational English as a second 
language) and bilingual vocational education 
are relatively new fields, until recently 
vocational educators working with students 
of limited English proficiency had few 
professional materials to guide and assist 
them in serving these special needs 
students. Happily, this situation is 
changing, as several excellent resources 
are now either available or forthcoming in 
the near future. 

One very useful publication which has 
recently become available is Adult Vocational 
ESL. This monograph, prepared by JoAnn 
Crandall, from the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, examines the different models 
of VESL and bilingual vocational education. 
Ms, Crandall discusses the advantages and 
drawbacks of each of these models, and also 
points out what factors should influence the 
choice of the different models. A valuable 
annotated bibliography of VESL materials, 
adult ESL materials, and professional ESL 
readings is included in this publication, 
along with sample lesson plans and a 
realistic, down-to-earth discussion of the 
language teaching strategies, needs assessment, 
curriculum material adaptation/creation, etc. 
Cost of this publication is $5.95, and it 
may be ordered (prepaid) from: Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1611 N. Kent Street, 
Arlington, VA 22209. 

Another resource which persons involved in 
this field should be aware of is the English 
for Specific Purposes Newslette r, disseminated 
monthly by Oregon State University. A 
quarterly column, "VESL Exchange'*, Is devoted 
to news in the area of vocational ESL. This 
column, edited by Nick Kremer of the Valley 
Vocational Center at the City of Industry, 
CA, is a valuable resource for keeping abreast 
of new VESL developments in curricula, programs, 
etc. The subscription fee is modest ($4.00); 
make checks payable to Oregon State University. 
New subscribers should write; 

EST Clearinghouse 

ELI ADS AlOO 

OSU 

Corvallis, OR 97331 
(Continued at top of page) 
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Several other new resources will be 
forthcoming soon. One area which until noi 
has been badly neglected is vocational 
English proficiency testing. Mary Galvan, 
noted authority in bilingual vocational 
education, has served as director for a 
USOE-funded project to develop a Bilingual 
Vocational Oral Proficiency Examination. 
Heretofore, no instruments were available 
to measure student gains from VESL 
instruction. However this test which 
will be available in late 1980, may be 
used to access students' proficiencies in 
vocationally-related English. To acquire 
information about this instrument, contact: 
Mary Galvan, Project Director 
Resource Development Institute 
314 Highland Mall Blvd., Suite 450 
Austin, Texas 78752 

Other bright spots in VESL and bilingual 
vocational education developments are 
several studies, currently underway, which 
should shed new light on vmi '.ous require- 
ments for successful programs. Two of 
these are being carried out by Kirshner 
Associates, Inc. in Washington, D.C. Dr. 
Mary Ella Brady is preparing a monograph 
on bilingual vocational teacher compe- 
tencies. Dr. Dale Berry is completing 
a national evaluation of bilingual 
vocational education programs. For 
further information on either/both of 
these studies, write: 

Kirshner Associatea, Inc. 

Suite 800, 1100 17th St, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Phone: 202/862-9400 

The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education is also preparing a 
study on needed competencies for Non-bilingu2 
vocational instructors of LEP students. 
This report may be obtained from: 
Cheryl Lowry 

National Center for Research in 

Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Another project, under the direction of 
Rudolph Troike, will produce a monograph 
containing strategies and procedures 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Tips for Teachlni^ English as a Second Language 

"your name is 'yes'?" 

by 

Marshall Myers 
Owensboro Vocational -Technical School 
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IVlien I first met Guatemalan Luis Roderiguez, 
I asked him in my best slow and deliberate 
English, "What is your name?'* 

"Yes," he replied in a weak voice. 

I knew then that I had a job before me in 
trying to teach this would-be carpenter 
enough English to get along with a hammer 
and saw in the United States, 

Little chance that I would have guessed that 
his progress would be so rapid, and his 
attitude so positive. 

At first, I assumed that like other students 
trying to learn English as a second language 
he would meet many frustrations simply because 
his language wasj different in grammar, 
vocabulary, and sound from English, 

And also I thought that I didn't need to know 
anything about his native Spanish in order to 
teach him basic English, 

On the first account I was right; on the 
second I was wrong. 

Just by chance I had recently bought o.ie of 
those self-teaching Spanish-f or-beginners 
books, and out of curiosity I began slowly 
v;orking my v;ay through it, latching onto any 
familiar grammar, vocabulary, or sounds that 
I could, hoping that I could at least learn 
the Spanish equivalent of "Good morning," 
for I wanted Luis to feel that I respected 
his native tongue. 

Then I began to realize when I was studying 
Spanish why Luis, among other things, would 
say, "da duck" for "the duck": his language 
didn't have that sound; so consistently 
evrrv time Luis met that th sound he 
substituted that one closest sound he had 
in his native Spanish, which in this case 
was d_. 

Consequently, my preconceived notions about 
his being lazy, dull, or even stubborn were 
all wrong. He didn't say that sound 
correctly because he had never said that 
sound. It's funny how we jump to those 
dangerous conclusions so easily when it's 
Q native language a student is trying 
ER^C*^^^^^^^ to learn. ^ ^ u.,*- 



Similarly, I began to notice that Luis had 
trouble forming the negative in English, 
And when I investigated Spanish I found the 
answer to my problem: Teach him the ways 
that English forms- the negative as it 
compares to knd contrasts with Spanish 
because for all intent Luis was, at present, 
using English words to form negative Spanish 
constructions , 

My approach worked. Slowly, Luis began to 
grasp the idea, and started to show such 
facility with forming the negative in 
English, as well as demonstrating 
proficiency in other critical areas where 
Spanish and English differed markedly. 

In fact, I found that I could explain many of 
Luis' problems with English as problems 
of what I call "native language inter- 
ference," His Spanish background 
confused his mind in learning English; 
the two languages got in each other's way, 
but by knowing the source of that confusion 
I could help to direct him out of the 
verbal traffic jam he often got himself 
into. 

Indeed, the two hours I had spent with my 
little Spanish book had been quite 
profitably put to use. 

Now, I realize that all of us English as 
a second language teachers do not have 
access to these self-teaching books for all 
the various languages that are represented 
in our classrooms. But surprisingly we 
can find many languages represented in 
even the most modest bookstores, including 
German, Italian, and even Japanese and 
Swahili, 

But now I had met another problem: How 
could I drill Luis in the many sentence 
patterns he was learning, while at the 
same time cementing in his mind the kind 
of pronunciation he would have to have in 
order to communicate clear, effective 
English? It was not enough just to know 
the patterns; he had to use them, and use 
them effectively. 

I tried oral drills where I would ask Luis 
a question and he would reply in English, 
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NEW MATERIALS AVAILABLE THRU WKU 
CURRICULUM LOAN SERVICE 

The WKU VESL curriculiim loan center has ordered 
several new materials for loan to Kentucky 
programe. This materials are available for 
free loan to programs for up to six weeks. 
Educators are urged to avail themselves of 
these and other materials available through 
the WKU project. 

The new materials are listed below. Those 
that are still on order are indicated. The 
rest are now on hand and available for loan. 

Institute of Modern Languages, Inc. 
English for Adult Living 
The Ideabook 
Speaking of Numbers 
Defense Language Institute 

Basic Electronics Terminology 
T erminology of Maintenance and Mechanics 
Medical Orientation Terminology 
Tool and Hardware Terminology 
Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 
I Speak English; A Tutor's Guide to 

Teaching Conversational English 
English as a Second Language Oral 

Assessment 
Bibliography of Materials for Basic 
Reading and English as a Second 
Language 
Community Relations Handbook 
Organizational Management Handbook 
Workshop Leader's Handbook 
National Dissemination and Assessment Center 
Assessment Instruments in Bilingual 
Education; A Descriptive Catalog of 
342 Oral and Written Tests (on order) 
Modulearn 

ESL Literacy Program (on order) 
Honolulu P.L.E.S.A. Materials Development 
Project 
Autobody Materials : 
Vietnamese/English 
Korean/English 
Ilocano/English 
Nursing Aide Materials : 
Korean/English 
Ilocano/English 
Vietnamese/English 
Tagalog/English 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

Vocational Reading Skills: Shoptalk Serie 
The Automobile 
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NEW MATERIALS AVATI ARLE (CONT.) 

If you would like to review any of these 
materials and/or receive a list of all 
materials available for loan, contact 
Susan Adams, 403 College of Education, 
WKU, Bowling Green, KY 42101~Phone 
(502) 745-3441. 
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(Cont. 



Another ESL tutorial program has been 
implemented at Todd County Central High Scho 
in Elkton for a 14 year-old Hindi student wh 
is enrolled in home economics. Funding for 
tutoring and special curriculum materials wa 
requested from the Bureau of Vocational 
Education. 

Bowling Green State Vocational-Technical 
School has just received funding to impiemcMi 
a program of bilingual vocational education 
and vocational English as a second language 
(VESL) instruction. The VESL component of 
the program may enroll up to ten limited 
English-speaking students, and instruction 
will be provided by a part-time VESL 
instructor. The bilingual vocational 
education component of the project will be 
facilitated by the use of a multilingual 
teacher's aide who will accompany the LEP 
students to their vocational classes and 
provide interpreting services for the 
teacher and students. The aide will also 
work closely with the VESL instructor. 
The students to be served through this 
project are primarily Laotian and Cambodian, 
and have varying occupational interests 
and/or skills. Most students are of 
postsecondary classification, and possess 
varying degrees of English proficiency. 
This program will be offered on a part-time 
basis during both days and evenings in 
order to accomodate the various employment 
schedules of the students. 

Technical assistance or other information 
regarding program implementation is 
available upon request from the Center for 
Career and Vocational Teacher Education, 
Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, 
s: Kentucky 42101"(502/745-3441) . 
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"Your Name Is 'Yes^?'' (Cont. 



from p . 



3) 



to slip back into his native language - 
whenever possible. Native language inter- 
ference again. It seemed that we made 
little progress. 



Then I began using a little machine which I 
previously could find no use for. Called 
a Language Master, this device, manufactured 
by Bell and Howell, uses different sized 

•cards with two tracks of recording tape 
glued to each card. Very simply, I would 
record a question, or a statement of same 

'kind that illustrated a principle or 
sentence pattern that we were studying at 
the time; and Luis would listen to the 
problem, push a button, and then record his 
answer. 

The advantages of using the Language Master 
counted up to many. 

First, if Luis did not understand the 
question or statement, he could very easily 
listen to it again, thereby building 
relevant listening skills. 

Secondly, since I coulil repeat Lais' answer, 
tbo, I was better able to calch problem 
a^eas, without running the risk of 
embarrassing Luis by asking him to repeat 
wliat he had said, or without relying too 
much on my sometimes too sympathetic ear. 

Tiirdly, on several occasions I purposely 
r(icorded the very mistakes in praimnar, or 

►pronunciations that Luis made, ^nd then asked 
hjLm to correct those errors. Inus, I could 
h^ve Luis himself focus on the problems he 

*w.is indeed having, and let him hear for 
himself the mistakes he was making. And 
tie strategy worked. 

Luis began to be very careful about his 
pronunciation, and started acting as his own 
best critic. His. mind became alert to the 
fine differences between English and his 
native Spanish, differences he could hardly 
detect before. 

Certainly, knowing something about Luis' 
native language, and using the Language 
Master did not solve all of Luis' problems 



with learning English, but the two teacuxn^ 
strategies did make learning English easier 
for Luis, and teaching English easier for me. 

Now, at least, when I ask him his name, he 
doesn't reply with a meek "Yes." 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. . .Marshall Myers is a 
part-time ESL instructor at Owensboro 
Vocational -Technical School, 1501 Fredrica 
Street, Owensboro, Ky. 42301. Since 1974 
he has also taught ESL part-time at 
Kentucky Wesleyan College. From 1970 to 
1973 he taught English composition for 
international students at Kansas State 
University after studying linguistics and 
ESL at that institution. From 1968-70 he 
was involved in designing the ESL program 
at Kentucky Wesleyan and also taught ESL. 
During that period he also served as 
faculty advisor to the campus International 
Student Organization. 



New Resources (Cont. from p. 2) 

which have been found to work well in various 
vocJitiunal programs across the nation. This 
monograph, to be completevi in March, 1981, is 
funded by USCE. '^c be placed on the mailing 
list, contact : 

Rudolph C. Troike, Project Director 

InterAmerica Research Associates, Inc. 

1500 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 800 

Rosslyn, VA 22209 

Phone: 703/522-0870 

This list is by no means comprehensive. 
Almost every week, the project staff at WKU 
learns of new efforts or new resources 
designed to assist vocational educators of 
LEP students in various ways. The resources 
listed in this article are either presently 
available to Kentucky educators through the 
WKU/BVE project, or we have requested copies 
once they become available. If you are 
interested in examining any of these 
resources or discussing others, please 
contact the project staff (402 College of 
Education, WKU, Bowling Green 42101 - 
(502) 745<.3441). Also, we would like to 
know of other resources that you have 
found helpful and/or enlightening. We 
are always eager to hear of new information 
in this field in order that we may "spread 
the word.*' Let us hear from you I 
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Jefferson County Workshop (Cont. from p. 1) 

differences and their educational 
implications for the LEP student. In 
addition, practical, constructive help and 
many useful handouts were provided by Dr. 
Ron Schwartz of the University of Maryland, 
Baltimore Campus. His lively manner of 
speaking and resourceful teaching techniques 
proved as interesting as they were helpful 
to those teachers in attendance. Certainly 
a highlight of the two-day program was a 
panel discussion led by Prestonia Elementary 
teacher Tari Myers, Dr, Schwartz, and Foreign 
Language Specialist Don Ensminger. This 
question and answer session related the 
history of Jefferson County's unique Bilingual 
program and gave a breakdown of the daily 
instructional program. 



If smiling faces and positive comments can 
attest to the success of a workshop, then 
this one was indeed successful. The need to 
provide this type of support to those who 
work in this area is evident. There is much 
to teach, but also much to learn, from that 
special stuient you might have in your own 
classroom - the Bilingual Student! 



About the Author — Nathan Wolfe is the 
Bilingual Education Specialist for the 
Jefferson County Schools. The Bilingual 
Education Program address is Brown 
Education Center, 675 River City Mall, 
Louisville, Kentucky 40222. 
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APPENDIX C 

Project-Developed Brochure and Accompanying Cover Letter 
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Developed by 
The Center for Career and Vocational 
Teacher Education 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
through funding from 
The Bureau of Vocational Education 
Kentucky Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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them with sufficient English and job skills to 
meet employment qualifications. For these 
persons, provision of regular ESL training is 
not the answer to their most immediate 
language needs. Instead, they need vocational- 
ly oriented English instruction—language 
of the trade—which will provide them equal 
access to vocational training and job, opportu- 
nities. Language instruction must be designed 
to enable these persons to understand voca- 
tional instruction and to prepare them to 
function effectively in actual employment 
settings. In vocational ESL instruction 
(VESL), selective English instruction is 
focused only toward language the student 
must have to become trained and employabie. 
Refinement of the balance of English skills is 
left to the discretion of the student for a 
•time when his/her schedule will allow (from 
adult education ESL courses, peers, etc.). 



FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND 
REGULATIONS REGARDING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
LIMITED ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS 

Vocational education has been charged 
with the responsibility to respond to the 
special needs of limited English-speaking 
populations through several important federal 
legislative actions and the issuance of recent 
federal regulations. Two mandates which 
most specifically address the responsibilities 
of vocational education are described below: 

PUBLIC LAW 94-482 (THE VOCATIONAL 
AMENDMENTS OF 1976) 

*Requires state advisory councils to have 
representation from school systems with 
large concentrations of persons who have 
special academic, social, economic, and 
cultural needs and persons "who have 
limited English-speaking ability" 

*Requires annual and five-year state plans 
for vocational education to "set forth as 
precisely as possible the intended use of 
Federal funds. ..to meet the special needs 
3 



of.. .persons of limited English-speaking 
ability" 

*lncludes the limited English-speaking among 
the groups classified as disadvantaged, 
enabling programs to use 20% set-aside 
monies to address the needs of the limited 
English-speaking 

*Lists programs and services for the limited 
English-speaking as a priority area for 
vocational education research and exemplary 
and innovative program development 

'^Allocates funding for projects to "develop 
instructional materials and encourages 
research programs and demonstration 
programs to meet the critical shortage of 
instructional materials for bilingual 
vocational training programs." 

GUIDELINES FOR ELIMINATING 
DISCRIMINATION AND DENIAL OF 
SERVICES ON THE BASIS OF RACE, 
COLOR, NATIONAL ORIGIN, SEX, AND 
HANDICAP (Office for Civil Rights, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) March 31, 1979 

*Cited discriminatory practices by vocational 
education programs toward specific groups 
of persons, which included "national origin 
minorities with limited proficiency in 
English" 

*Set forth guidelines for elimination of dis- 
criminatory practices by vocational educ- 
ational programs. All vocational programs 
receiving federal funding are now expected 
to comply with these regulations, which 
include the following: 

1) All vocational programs may not restrict 
an applicant's admission to vocational 
education programs because the applicant 
is a member of a national origin minority 
and possesses limited English language 
skills. 

2) Vocational programs found to be denying 
persons of limited English proficiency 
equal access to vocational education 
because of their limited language skills 
will be required to submit a remedial 
plan for elimination of discriminatory 

4 
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practices. 

3) Discriminatory practices against the 
limited English-speaking by vocational 
education programs include the 
following: 

A) Denial of admission to program 
because of limited English language 
skills 

B) Assignment of students to certain 
vocational programs solely on the 
basis of their limited English language 
skills 

C) Lack of public notification and pro- 
motional materials of vocational 
program offerings in the ianguage(s) 
of the limited English-speaking 
community. 

D) Lack of inappropriate counseling 
means (interpreters) for communicat- 
ing with national origin minority 
students with limited English 
proficiency. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR KENTUCKY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Until recently in our state, a frequent 
reaction to these mandates and regulations 
regarding vocational education for the limited 
English-speaking was, "We don't have any of 
these persons residing in Kentucky. Therefore, 
these laws and regulations don't apply to our 
program." However, a recent statewide survey 
revealed that this is no longer the case. Over 
2,200 persons of limited English proficiency 
have been identified already enrolled in 
educational programs within Kentucky. 
Findings revealed the existence of limited 
English-speaking sub-populations in at least 
43 Kentucky communities. (See map, page 1.) 
Educators in at least ten Kentucky commun- 
ities also reported limited Er\glish speaking 
persons residing within their programs' 
jurisdictions but not being served by any 
educational program. One needs to at least 
triple the number of limited English-speakers 
already enrolled in programs to arrive at a 
number encompassing all non-English speakers 
5 



in Kentucky. 

Although a large percentage of the limited 
English proficient persons residing in 
Kentucky are eligible for vocational education 
(ages 16 and over), the survey revealed a very 
small number of non-English speaking students 
(45) enrolled in vocational programs during 
1978. Regular English as a second language 
(ESL) programs, provided through adult 
education and public schools (in some cases), 
are usually not designed to expediently 
prepare these students for job placement. 
The time has come for more vocational 
education programs in Kentucky to offer 
appropriate instruction to our state's limited 
English-proficient population who are 
desirous of vocational training in order to 
become productive American citizens. 

This new responsibility poses several 
problems which are immediately apparent. 
Working with students of limited English 
proficiency requires special materials and 
expertise which vocational programs and 
staff may not possess. In response to this 
need, the Kentucky Bureau of Vocational 
Education has provided funding to the 
Center for Career and Vocational Teacher 
Education at Western Kentucky University 
to carry out the following functions: 

*To provide technical assistance to Kentucky 
vocational programs enrolling students with 
limited English proficiency 

*To provide a free loan service of vocational 
ESL materials appropriate for limited 
English speakers 

*To increase awareness of Kentucky vocation- 
al educators of the need for service to 
limited English-proficient populations 

*To conduct research on vocational education 
for students with limited English proficiency. 
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All services available through the Western 
Kentucky University project are available at 
no charge to any state vocational technical 
school or area vocational education center. 
Vocational educators interested in any of the 
above services are encouraged to contact the 
project director: 

Susan Adams, Project Director 

Center for Career and Vocational Teacher 

Education 

403 College of Education Building 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 
Phone: (502) 745-3441 



RESOURCES USED IN DEVELOPING 
THIS BROCHURE 

Adams, Susan B. and Taylor, Stephaine P. Limited 
Engiish'Speaking Program in Kentucky: An 
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Western Kentucky University, in cooperation with 
State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Vocational Education, Frankfort, Kentucky, 1978. 

Casso, Henry J. Bilinguai/Bicuiturai Education and 
Teacher Training. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1976. 

Clark, Donald L; Hull, Marc E.; Barry, Owen J.; 
Nunez, Ann; Gish, Robert K.; and Kay, Connie, 
Biiinguaiism and Vocationai Concept Learning, 
College Station, Texas: Texas A & M University 
in cooperation with U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1977. 

Lopez-Valadez, Jeanne. Vocationai Education for the 
Limited Engiish Speaking: A Handbook for Admin- 
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Vocational Education Project in cooperation with 
Illinois Office of Education, Department of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1979. 
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Federai Register, Vol. 44, No. 56 (March 21, 1979): 
17162-19167. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING GREEN. KENTUCKY 42101 



Center for Career and 
Vocational Teacher Education 



Dear Fellow Vocational Educator: 

As you know, equal access for alJ sliudi-nts is n major priority 
for vocational education. Increasing numbers of Kenturky vocatioi^il 
progra!!!.; are bein^ faced with the chalJonj^e of ])rnvidinr. equitable 
vocational education for stuuent.s who ^^peak little or no Englisii, 

A major goal of this project, funded bv the State Bureau ot 
Vocational Education, is to assist vocational educators in 
responding; to the special needs of the limited English pr-^fieicnt (].VJ'^ 
student. We are assisting program pei-oBonnel across the state in 
acquiring supplemental funds (for tutors, special curriculum, etc.) 
plus providing help in designing and implementing special instructional 
programs for LEP students. These programs can he designed to serve 
only one LEP student or several EE? students, wliatever the needs of 
your program dictate. 

Enclosed is a bn^chure which explains; t lie rationale and national 
manciates which underlie our project. Please take a few minutes to 
examine tliis information. If you feel we can be of any assistance 
to your program in the area of service to LEV populations, please 
contact nie by mail or phone (502/7 ^"b-^^^^Vj , J will he happv to 
serve your program through provision of teclinlcal assistance, fi'ee 
curriculum material loan services, c^r other information services you 
may need . 

S incerelv , 

^Susan B . Adams 
Project Director 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 42101 



t«r far Carter aad 

itional TMcber Education 



Dear Learning Center Coordinator: 

In case you are not familiar with our project here at Western 
Kentucky University, permit me to briefly explain who I am and what 
the contents of this packet are for. Our Center for Career and 
Vocational Teacher Education at WKU has received funds through the 
Kentucky Bureau of Vocational Education to provide resources and 
technical assistance to vocational educators of students with limited 
English proficiency. The term "limited English proficiency" is used 
to describe students whose primary language is one other than English, 
such as Vietnamese, Spanish, etc. The resources which our project 
provides include the following: 

1) Free material loan service (see enclosed list) 

2) Free newsletter service — provides news of in-state 
training, program models, teaching tips, and other 
news relating to this area of instruction 

If you are interested in borrowing materials available through 
our project, either send me a list of the materials you would like 
us to mail to you or call me at 502/745-3441. 

If you would like to receive our free newsletter, I have enclosed 

a form which you may return to me so that your name will be placed on 

our mailing list. The newsletter is sent out quarterly, and our next 
issue will be mailed to you in January. 

Another component of our project this year which we are particularly 
excited about is our technical assistance capability. Any Kentucky 
vocational program enrolling students with limited English proficiency 
may request this free service. Upon receival of this request, we will 
contact you to schedule a convenient time that we can come to your 
vocational program and meet with you. This meeting can involve 
discussion of whatever needs you may have in working with your student(s) 
of limited English proficiency. Possible topics might include selection 
of appropriate supplementary curriculum materials, procedures for 
applying for supplemental funds, and/or assessing student needs and 
abilities. These are only a few possibilities since the needs of each 
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program will be different. If you like, we will provide and discuss 
recommendations for possible solutions to the needs you identify. 
However, you will not be obligated in any way to implement anything 
which we might recommend. A12 services provided through the project 
will be of a supportive nature rather than involving any program 
evaluation , 

If you are working with students of limited English proficiency, 
I would like to encourage you and others in your program to avail 
yourself of any or all of the st^rvices provided through our project. 
We will be delighted to serve you in any way we possibly can. 



Sincerely yours. 




Susan B, Adams 
Project Director 
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FSI (Foreign Service Institute) rough equivalents hove been added by Parde. Lowe 
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Classroom Observation System Descriptors and Data Collection Form 
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Descriptors for Various Types of Student Behavior* 
Used in Pupil Observation System 



On task, passive 1. Student attention is focused upon 

assigned activity 

2. Behavior marked by listening, 
reading or internalizing infonnation 

3. Non-verbal; reserved 

4. Not actually performing any physical 
task or outwardly demonstrating 
physical performance of assignment, 
task 

5. May be passively waiting his/her 
turn to ask teacher question 

6. Receiving information from teacher 
or peers but exhibits minimal 
overt response to assistance 

7. Minimal/no verbal interaction with 
peers or teachers 

8. May appear hesitant or unsure of 
what he/she is to do 

Or task, active 1. Student exhibits productive, overt 

response to class assignment 

a. performance of assigned task 

b. concurrent reading of directions 
and performance of task 

2. Ask questions 

3. Volunteers information 

4. Recitation or oral reading from texts 

5. Demonstrates 

6. Attempts to contribute to classroom 
activity 

7. Raises hand; attempts to get teacher's 
attention 

8. May be interacting with peers/teahcer 
in constructive manner 

9. Actively looking up information or 
going through class materials 

10. Preparing work area or getting 
materials together to start work 
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Off task, passive 



Off task, disruptive 
(non -flagrant) 



Off task, disruptive 
(flagrant) 



1 . Distracted 

2. Attention wanders 

3. Does not attempt to follow directions 

4. Appears disinterested in classroom 
activities 

5. Restless, but not disturbing others 

6. Looking out window, into hallway, 
or off into space 

7. Head on desk 

8. Listless 

9. Wanders around room without apparent 
purpose 



1. Student involved in activity not 
related to classroom activity which 
mildly disturbs or distracts others 

a. whispering 

b. giggling 

c. making jokes 

d. social conversation 

e. passing notes 

f - accidentally drops something or 
knocks something over 



1- Student deliberately exhibits 
behavior which disrupts others 

2. Loud, boisterous behavior 

3. Rude interjection of comments not 
related to class discussion 

4. Disrespect to teacher/pupils 

5. Pushes 

6. Hits 

7. Throws 

8. Deliberate carelessness 

9. Hazardous behavior 



Descriptors for the Various Types of Classroom 
Focus and Organization Used in Pupil Observation System 



Focus Organization 

Teacher Large group 

Student Large group 

Pupil* Large group 

Teacher Small group 

Student Small group 

Pupil* Small group 

Teacher Individual 



Total class is involved as a unit in 
observing and/or listening to teacher. 

Total class is involved in singular 
activity. Teacher may play a participant 
or observer role. Entire class is 
involved with observing and/or listening 
to one or more students. Characterized 
by pupil interaction, demonstration, or 
presentations. 

Pupil* is involved in a singular activity 
within a total group context. This is 
characterized by group-paced individual 
work. 

Part of class is broken up into a smaller 
group (two or more students); other 
students may also be in small groups or 
working on individual assignment. This 
small group is involved in observing 
and/or listening to the teacher. 

Two or more students are working together. 
Teacher may be participant or observer 
but is not focal point. Rest of class 
may be in groups or working individually. 
The other members of the group are 
observing and/or listening to a student. 
Marked by peer interaction and group- 
paced individual work. 

Pupil* is involved in an activity within 
a small group. No teacher interaction. 
Marked by group-paced individual work. 

Teacher instruction, assistance are 
focused upon one student*, not interacting 
with rest of class. Student* is observing 
and/or listening to the teacher. 



Focus 



student 



Organization 
Individual 



PupiV 



Individual 



One or more members of class focused 
upon instructing or assisting one pupil*. 
The attention of the recipient pupil* is 
focused upon listening to and/or observing 
the pupil who is helping or instructing 
him/her.* Characterized by individually- 
paced work. 

Pupil* is involved in an activity 
without assistance with teacher or other 
pupils. Activity not necessarily related 
to activities of others. Characterized 
by individually-paced work. 



*Refers to pupil being observed. 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION FORM 



L S I 



one 



mm 


PAS ACT 


PAS DSR-NF 


DSR-F 


Comnents 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
0 
9 

10 
11 
12 



















































































































































ON TASK 



L S I 



OFF TASK 



L S I 

□in 



three 



two 



min 


PAS ACT 


PAS 


DSR-NF 


DSR-F 


Connie nts 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
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ON TASK OFF TASK 


PAS ACT 


PAS DSR-NF 
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Comments 


) 
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APPENDIX G 



Pupil Observation Record Instrument and 
Glossary of Behavior Descriptors 
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Pupil Observation Record 



Student 

School 

Observer Instructor 

Date Time 

1. Apathetic 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Alert 

2. Obstructive 12 3 4 5 6 7 Responsible 

3 . Uncertain 12 3 4 5 6 7 Confident 

4. Dependent 12 3 4 5 6 7 Initiating 

Remarks : 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 



Pupil Observation Record 
Pupil Behaviors 
Apathetic-Alert Pupil Behavior 



Apathetic 

1 . Listless; restless. 1 . 

2. Bored-acting; unwilling to 2, 
respond. 3. 

3. Enter into activities 
half-heartedly. 4. 

4. Attention wanders. 5, 

5. Slow in getting under way. 



Obstructive-Responsible Pupil Behavior 
Obstructive 



Rude to one another and/or to 
teacher; engaged in name- 
calling and/or tattling. 
Interrupting; demanding 
attention; disturbing. 
Obstinate; sullen. 
Refusal to participate; 
not accept criticism. 
Quarrelsome; irritable. 
Unprepared 

Did not want or request 



3. 

/» 

^ . 

5. 
6. 
7. 



did 



help. 



Uncertain-Confident Pupil Behavior 
Uncertain 

1. Seem afraid to try; unsure. 

2. Hesitant; restrained. 

3. Appear embarrassed. 

4. Frequent display of nervous 
habits, nail-biting, etc. 

5. Appear shy and timid. 

6. Hesitant and/or stammering 
speech. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Alert 



Work concentratedly. 
Seem to respond eagerly. 
Appear anxious to recite 
and participate. 
Watch teacher attentively. 
Prompt and ready to take 
part in activities when 
they begin. 



Responsible 

Courteous, cooperative, 
friendly with each other 
and with teacher. 
Orderly without specific 
directions from teacher. 
Complete assignments without 
complaining or unhappiness. 
Received help and criticism 
attentively. 
Controlled voices. 
Prepared. 

Asked for help when needed. 



Confident 

Seem anxious to try new 
problems or activities. 
Undisturbed by mistake. 
Volunteer to recite. 
Appear relaxed. 
Enter freely into activities. 
Speak with assurance. 



Dependent-Initiating Pupil Behavior 
Dependent 

1. Rely on teacher for explicit 

2. Show little ability to work 
things out for selves. 

3. Unable to proceed when 
initiative called for. 

4. Appear reluctant to take 
lead or to accept 
responsibil i ty. 



Initiating 

1 . Volunteer ideas and 
suggestions . 

2. Showed resourcefulness. 

3. Take lead willingly. 

4. Assume responsibilities 
without evasion. 



APPENDJV 

LEP Student Questionnaires (English and Other 
Primary '.tnguages) 
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STUDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



These are questions about you, your vocational training and your 
plans. Your answers will be used for a study of students whose first 
language is not English and who are in vocational schools. This study 
will help vocational teachers to better understand any special problems 
that you and these other students may have in vocational school. 

Your name will not be used in our report. Please read each question 
carefully, and answer honestly. Thank you. 



1. How long have you lived in the United States? 

2. l^at is your U.S. residency status? 



( ) U.S. citizen 

( ) Student visa 

( ) Permanent resident 

( ) Refugee 

Never Sometimes Always 

3. Do you speak English with your family? ( ) ( ) ( ) 

4. Do you speak English with your friends? ( ) ( ) ( ) 

5. Do you speak English at school? ( ) ( ) ( ) 

6. Please check (v^ all that are true about you; 



( ^ I work part-time. 

( ) I work full-time. 

) I go to school and do not work. 

( My husband/wife works. 

( ' I get money from the school. 

( ^ I get welfare money. 

) I get money from my family. 

( ) I get veterans' benefit money. 

7. Please give the number of people living with you 

Husband /wife 

Children (yours) 

Parents 

Relatives 

Roommate 

[ Others 

8. Did you have any problems getting into this school? 



( ) Yes 
( ) No 



PLEASE GO TO NEXT PACE « 
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How many years have you studied English? 

Are you studying English now? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

Do you need to study English? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

Check ( the kinds of English you would like more help with: 

( ) Reading 

( ) Speaking 

( ) Understanding what other people say 

( ) Writing 

( ) English about 



How much do you understand what your teacher(s) say? 

( ) Never 

( ) Sometime 

( ) Most of the time 

( ) Always 

Hov7 much do you understand what you read in class? 

( ) Never 

( ) Sometime 

( ) Most of the time 

( ) Always 

Check ( syf how important these kinds of English are to you. 

Most Important Important Not Important 

English for reading 
newspapers, magazines ( 

English to use in a 
job interview ( 

English I will need 
to use in my job ( 

English for under- 
standing job 

safety rules ( 

English for emer- 
gencies (fire, 

doctor, police) ( 



) ( ) ( ) 

) ( ) ( ) 

) ( ) ( ) 

) ( ) ( ) 

) ( ) ( ) 



PLEAS i: 00 TO NEXT PAGE 
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15. (Continued) 



Most Important 



Important 



Not 



important 



English for shopping 

and paying for things ( ) ( ) ( 

English for using 

the bank ( ) ( ) ( 

English for talking 

on the telephone ( ) ( ) ( 

English for under- 
standing written 
material I use in 

niy job ( ) ( ) ( 

English for reading 
job ads in the 

newspaper ( ) ( ) ( 

English for social 

talking ( ) ( ) ( 

English to help me 
pass the G.E.D. 

(High School Test) ( ) ( ) ( 

English to use in 

a restaurant ( ) ( ) ( 

English for buying 

a car ( ) ( ) ( 

Er.glish for buying 

or renting a house ( ) ( ) ( 

English for getting 

a driver's license ( ) ( ) ( 

16. Have you ever studied before coming 

to this school? 



( ) Yes 
( ) No 



17. l^en you firsl came to this school, did you want to study 

9 



( ) Yes 
( ) No 



PLEASE GO TO NEXT PAGE 
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18. Do you plan to finish this training? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No 

19. Do you plan to get a job in 



( ) Yes 
( ) No 

20. Do you think your English is good enough to get a 
job when you finish school? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 
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-j<r< : i-' -\ ^ - 7- ->s-ii^' ^*'"« \cut,in 



^> -,(J7i. c|Wti >y|iV, Cc^fr^" 



'A ( ■ I I . \ i 



1 c 



Sau^Say la^nhifng cau hoi ma chung toi CtS't ra Oe h'iea biet hdn, 
ban, ve^^kha-nang hoc hahh v5 lam vile cua ban, v^P^nhilng khoa huan- 
1 uyen ^chuyen-m6n jna ban c6 the^ da tham,-diJ va ve'nhi/ng di/-tinh tudng- 
lai cua ban. Nhu'ng cau hoi nay va nhuVig cau tra l3i cua ban flJdc 
dun^g voi^muc-gich gijjp cho c^c giao s\i cua trifdng huah-ngh^ chiing toi 
hi^}i bie^t h6n v^^^nhifng kho-khan^ma" ban, cung nhu'^c^c^hoc sinh ngoai 
quoc kha'^c, se phai gap trong thdi gian hoc t^p rf^tri/dng nay. 

^ -Ten^ban^se k'lonq bi^du>ig vab bat cif mSt^khai bao nao., Xin ^oc 
ky tung cau hoi va tra Icfi thanh-th^t theo nhJng gi^ban bi^t. Cam (in. 

1 . Ban aa song tren dat Hoa-Ky dude bao la^u? ^nam ^thang 

2. Ban song tren dat Hoa-Ky vdi cu6ng vi : 

mot cong-dan Hoa-Ky" 

mot du _hoc sinh ^ 

niqt thiJbng 4mfi (c6 the thong hanh nhu mot ngubi dan nhung 

chua phai la cong-dan) 

m6t ngii6i ty-nan 

3. Ban cd dung tieng My^ trong gia-Sinh ban khong? 
khong bao girf 

chut it 

luon luon 

4. Ban cd dung tieng My khi no'i chuyen vdi ban be khong? 

khong bao gid 

chut it 

luon 1 uon 

5. Ban co dung tieng My d trudng hoc khong? 

khong bao gid^ 

chut it 

luon 1 uon 

6. Xin 3anh dau nhi/ng cau nao "dung ve chinh ban 

J toi lam viec difdi 40 qio mot tuan 

toi la^m vi^c 40 gi3 m6t tu§n hoac hdn 

t6i^chi^ai hpc, kh^ng lli lam 

cfidng/vd toi "di lam ^ 

triidng cho toi hoc bfing ^ ^ 

toi^nhan tien hoc ndi chinli-phu trung udng danh cho 

ngddi pgheo 

gia-dinh toi Song tien hoc cho toi 

t6 ; nhan tien cu -chieh-binh 



TIEP TRANG SAU 



Xin aien so ngd6i song chung vcJi ban hien giS 

chong/ v6 

con 

cha me 

ho hang 

bail be 

ngCi6i khac 

Ban CO gap kho kha'n khi xin hoc 6 trfibng nay khong? 

CO 

khong 

Ban hoc tieng My ffiidc bao lau? nam thang 

Hien gi6 ban c6 "Sang theo hoc tieng My* khong? 

co^ 

khong 

" th^ ^ ^ 

Ban CO nghi rang ban can hoc^^ieng My khong? 

cd^ 

khong 

Xin ^anh dau nhi/ng phi/dng-J;ien sau ciay ma" ban nghi rang can thiet 
cho ban 3^ gidp ban ho'n veT viec hoc tieng My' 

Tloc 

n^i^ j> ^ / ^ 

hie|i nhi/ng gi nguoi khac noi 

vie^ ^ ^ I ^ 

tieng chuyen mon cua nganh 

Ban CO hie'u nhcfng gi qiao si/ giang trong Idp khong? 

hoan toan khong hieu 

hie|j chut it ^ 

hieu kha nhieu 

hieu he^t 

Ban CO hieu nhdng gi ban CToc trong Idp khong? 

hoan toan khong hieu 

hi|y ch^t i^t^^ 

hieu kha nhieu 

i_ • *^ i_A/. 

hieu het 

Xin aanh dau nhi/ng cau ban nghi rang quan -trong 9oi vol ban 

QT nhat kha"" QT khong QT 
TQT : quan trpng) 

Tieng My 3e doc sach bao 




TIEP TRANG SAU 



15. (tiep theo) / 

QT nhat kha QT khong QT 

Tieng My ^de dung khi 
xin viec 



Tieng My ban can dung 
khi lam vi^c 

Tieng M^, can^thiet de 
hieu biet ve luat bao 
ve an ninh 

Ti|ng My dung trong lu'c 
khan-caf) 

Tieng My dung khi 
mua bcfn 

TiengJIy dung trong 
nha bang (ngan-hang) 

Tienci My dung de noi 
chuyen CTien-thoai 

Tiejig My can thiej: de 
hieu nhiin^^ van-tif dung 
trong nghe-nghiep 

Tieng My de Soc bo-cao 
tim viec lam 

Tieng My dung thong 
thuSng 

Tieng My can de hoc thi 
G.E.D. (1) 

Tieng dung trong 
nha hang an 

Tieng My dung Se mua 
ban xe h6i 

Tieng My dung 'de mua 
hoac mi/on nha 

Tieng ^My dung de hoc 
thi la'i xe 



(1) G.E.D.^ la mot b^' thi ^tong ^quat tu6ng diiong vdi chiidng trinh Trung 
Hoc danh cho nhung nguii co^ tri""nh tlo Trung Hoc nh Jng khong c6 bang 
cap 6^ ch(jhg minh. 

a' 

TIEP TRANG SAU 



Ban^cla co^ hoc nganh truoc khi Sen 

triidng nay chi/a? 



CO 



khong 



Khi ban moi vao tru6ng nay, ban co nghi cTen hoc ngaTih 
' kh6ng? 



CO 

khong 



Ban CO nghi rang ban se hoc cho xong khoa huan ngh^ nay khong? 



co^ 
khong 



Ban^co tinh chuyen tim mot vi^c lam thuoc nganh 
khong? 

co^ 

khong 



Ban co^ nghi ra'^ng ban se co^ Su kha-nang Anh van cle tim mot^viec 

lam thuoc nganh ' sau khi ra tri5<5ng khong 

co', 

khong 
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• <:ThCTh: dy/iyx ynoTpcoMOHu a-'1^ i.ccj.cAOHc.ii;^q 

CTy/;enTOb ae i'o->opyMj.;ix CboOo/uio ho-:.iirj]r.xi:cKHk ;i b-oTorvr- £^ 
i:> a;.ccciioH^^bH^x i;:Ko.'iaj.L. bxo uccjicAOu^.u^e liO^:o)iccT Uf a; ecci^o- 

JibiJiiM y4in'e.'!>.w .7yM..t: iiOH: Tb ut oo.iori' !;oTop:.:c hf j ^lyrvie 
CTyAoiiTbi ''o:T:eTe ^iCi.l: i ?;i-:.Tb p iifujci ccc /.oiuvibJiOM liiKOJie. 

biiHv.axcvibiio M oxy^cviav'xe MocxiJo. CijacnOo. 
1. CKoJibKo Bj)en:eHM i^^r :ki^h;'xc CiLA ? 
• Ban: cxaxyc ? 

( ) rpajKAfiHMH/KS Cd.A 

( ) cxyA-'^HMecKaj^ fjHoa 
( ) JiocxoyiHiiHi-i :KMTcvJb 

( ) '3\rAVp'MT 

HMicoPA^i Mi:orA^'>> ncePAa 
3. bh: roBop;ixe iio-aHrjiM^!cKM c cewb-'Ii ? ( ) ( ) ( j 

4a bi:. rouoj.i^xc uo-anrjiHiicKH c Apy3b:^^:H V ( ) ( ) ( ) 

^. Bh ronoi mxc iJO-anrjii^/lci^H ihkoju; ? ( ) ( ) ( ) 

. liocxaBbxe raji04Ky ( kopa^^J Hy:Kno. 



J- paCoxa^' Macxb ah5i . 

>^ paooxaio hoch AeiiXb. 

-1 cxyAe-Hx m jie j>a6oxap.. 

M y/^c/ :KCij a pa do xa e x . 

>. Jiojjy^aK; ACMbiM^ ox iiiico./a/. 

y- liojjyMaK; AeHbTH ox lipabt-xcJiLcxiia . 

iJo./iy4aio A^^-ii br;-! ox cc:/b'/». 
.1 JiOJiyMaK /Lf^.HbrM klv [<cTt:fai(, 



/ . C K o b K o M c o I f 0 K c r a M k k h f ^ : : t ? 



:..y)K 

AcxM ( p.aiiiM ) 

i 'OACXl C llH Hi 'i^ 



luiM 61 ^/:o X| yA^io iiouacxb i< Dry :'*o.'iy ? 
( ) /.a 



0^1 r,,, /rviiiu'i CTI-AtiMnA 
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( ) 

( ) hex 

Bar/ iiy.-iGio KayM^.Xb ^.ir. -jii/lcKtii-i ? 
( ) ...a 

( ) liOT 

^£0 ULi^ ocj.h'iiu: iiof>:o:;:fT V itocTaDbxe rajioMKy ( ^'^j . 

H;;T;.>Tb 
Tobo j I'lTb 

' : Ci-i ;i T b M T O f y i ' i ■ ( I ' O i ^ O C )J! T 
.KCcTb 



( 



( ) Hi'!Kor;j,a 

( ) I'iHoPAa 

( j iioHTti ncor;u-. 

( ) bcer^:: 

( ) ili'iFor^u 
) i'lnOTAa 

( ) i-ccivia 

^locxa^^Te r^u;;oMKy ( ) p^e Hf;:/ oojiee i^.fc}Kiio an^xb aHrjjHi-icKZK 

OMOHb Bhmio Ba:iaio lie: Bhmio 



H T n 0 T. " i-^. T T b Ph.iC Thi 

f =.0OTy 

^1 T O :'J i T O I ' M c: T b 1 1 1 C- } • Ji ; i 

Cif-.>oii'sc:;coT/ no j i:.OoTc 
( no:n.'i;', /i,0}:TOf:_, ;:njiiu:;in j 



( ) 
( j 
( ) 
( J 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ; 
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Limited English - Speaking 
Student Information Sheet 
(Teacher Form) 



.he following are . )ecific questins about your perspectives of 's perfonnance 

in your class an., his/^er needs. Please read each question carefullv and answer each item as accurately as 
possible This information will be '^sed as part of a study of limited English speaking students in Kentucky 
vocational education prog ms. The study is being conducted bv Western Kentucky University through funding' 
from the State Bureau of Vocat^'onal Education. Thank you for your cooperation and assistance. 

^' long lias been enrolled in this program? (months) 

fcHLU Ie™^^'-^^^^' ""'^ ~' ^'''^ 

1) Top 1:1 
1) Middle 50:^ 
3) Bottco 25;^ 

III. To what degree does English proficiency interfere with his/her performance in your 

class? (CB^CK ONE m'ER:) 

_ 1) A great deal 
_ 2) Somewhat 
_ 3) Not at all 

suILVILSWakw — — '° 

___ 1) No, thi. student d.'^^s :ot need special English tutoring 

_ 1 Yes, this student would benefit from special English tutoring 

_ 3) I a;,i not sure whether or not this student would benefit from special English tutoring 

_ h) He/she is already receiving English tutoring 

V. Basei: upon your obseuations with what English skills does have the most trnuble' 

(CHECK ALL WHICH APPLY:) ~^ 

1) Speaking English 

2) Reading EngLsh 

_ 3) Understanding what others say 

_ ^) Writing English 

_ 5) Comprehending vocati 1/technical terminology 

Q fi) This student Las little or no trouble with iv English skills -I L-^ 

ERIC ' 



VI. Do you feel that this student would agree to receive special English tutoring? (CHECK ONE ANSWER:) 
_ Yes 

_ Not sure 

_ He/she is already receiving special English tutoring 

1 - Most imporLduL 

2 - Second most irapor " 

3 - Tlurd niost importd.a 
^ ■ ^"""^t^h most important 

- Fifth most important 

„, Job-specific English (English the student needs to function in the vocational class and on his iob) 
_ Conversational English (for social interaction) 

- l^nPlish (for emergencies, shopping, using the phone, evorvday situations) 

--■ job interview skills, filling out emplovment applications, social security 

•ippiu.itionb, driver s license, reading want-ads) 
„.Jither English skills (if applicable) Please describe: 



Vlll. Please rate 



s classroom behavior~17Tt conipares to the "regular" studeTtslF 



his/ner class. CIJOE the number which BEST reflects vour opinion on m behavior 



1. Comprehension of vocational concepts 

2. Level of interest. . , . 

3. Abilitv to conmunicate with others . 

4. Good relations with other students . 



^. Good attendance. 



j^t'fj 6. Level of motivation 

^^^^^ °^ classroom interaction . . . 



Hore than 
others 



About the 
same as 
others 



Less than 
others 



More than 
others 



8. Understands classroom instruction 

9. Requires individual help. . . 



10. Easily frustrated, gives up . 

11. Positive atti! ide . . 



12. Classroom achievement 

13. Defensive attitude. . 

14. Discipline problem. . 

15. Self-assured behavior 

16. Shy, isolated behavior 

17. Dependability .... 



18. Understands written information 

19. Basic writing skills. 



20. Basic speaking skills 

21. Works as team member. 

22. Punctuality 

23. Leadership. .... 



24. Neat and clean in appearance. 

25. Makes independent decisions . 

26. Uses initiative and imagination 



About the 
same as 
others 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



Less than 
others 



11 Basic arithmetic skills 

28. Knows what is expected 

29. Knows how to use materials and equipment 

30. Locates information 

31. Follows instructions 

32. Works without close supervision 

33. Works under pressure 

34. Adjusts to classroom situations 

35. Manages time and materials effectively 

36. Follows safety regulations 



IX. Other comments or recommendations you would like to express regarding this student, if 



More than 
others 



About the 
same as 
others 

2 
2 
2 
2 

9 



Less than 
others 



you so desire: 
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Teacher Opinionnaire 
Study of LEP Students in Vocational Education 
conducted by 
Western Kentucky University 
through funding from 
State Bureau of Vocational Education 



Piir£ose: For this study of limited English proficient (LEP) students in 
Kentucky vocational education programs, information and opinions from 
instructors who have actually been working with these students is vital. 
Since you have had one or more LEP students in your class this year, your 
input will be very valuable to this effort. This study will provide 
valuable information and insight to educators at the state and local level 
in regard to occupational and language training of the LEP student. Please 
read each question carefully and respond honestly. Your replies will be 
confidential and reported anonymously. Thank you for your help. 

I. What special services or resources are presently available for LEP 
students in your vocational program? (CHECK ALL WHICH APPLY:) 

( ) No special services or resources are available for LEP students. 
( ) Special English tutoring for LEP students 

( ) Bilingual interpreter(s) (persons who speak student's native 

language and English) to assist the LEP student with communication 
and understanding others 

( ) Special vocational curriculum materials for use by LEP students 
( ) Others (please list:) 



II. What services and/or resources do you ^ve] this vocational program needs 
in order to serve present and future L::; enroli^^s? (CHECK ALL WHICH 
APPLY:) 

( ) I am opposed to any speci.il sevsjico or resources being provided 
for LEP students. 

( ) Our present services and resources are adequate to serve the 

students with limited English proficiency that are now enrolled. 

I 

( ) Although the needs of the LEP student (s) now enrolled are being 
met, special programs should be established to accommodate the 
needs of other LEP persons in this community who could be receiving 
occupational training if special assistance were provided. 

(continued next page) 
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( ) Special English uitoriiii; should provided '-r tlie l.EP student(s) 
now enrolled in t.liis program 

( ) Special vocationally related Knglish materials should be developed 
or acquired to Tamil iarixe the LHP student(s) with the languaRo 
they must understand and use in training and on the job 

( ) The vocational curriculum materials used in class should be 

adapted u> simple vocational Knglish so 1,EP studenr(s) can use 
them more e f I'ect i vo 1 y . 

( ) ITie vocational curriculum materials used in class should be trans- 
lated into the native ]anguage(s) o.f tlie student(s) so the LEP 
student(s) can use tluTi more cfrcctivcly. 

( ) A classroom interpreter siiould be hired, if possible, to help the 
LEP student(s) in his/her native language until thev become more 
proficient in English. Tills person would also assist the teacher, 
counselor and other staff in c< mmun i ca t ing better with the student(s) 

( ) Other (please describe:) 



in. Have you found or developed any special voca tional materia ls which have 
been eflective in working with vour LEi' student (s)? (CHECK ONE ANSWER:) 

( ) Yes (please describe -iL-id/or give titles:) 



( ) .\'o 

( ) None have been needed 

Have you found any particular liu:_t Xirij; t '"nal techniqu es to be effect! 
working with vour student (s)? (CHECK UMi-: ANSWER:') 

) Vi.'s (ph-ase des (• r i In- : ) 



( ) 
( ) 
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V. How useful do you feel that an in-rlnss bilingual interpreter/aide would 
be to you in teaching LEP students? (C HECK ONE ANSWER :) 

( ) Very useful 

( ) Useful for some situations 

( ) Not useful 

( ) Unsure as to whether it woudl be useful or not 

VI. In your opinion, what person(s) in your vocational program should have 

responsibility for providinR your LEP student (s) with special vorationally- 
related English tutoring (if it is or wore provided)? (CHECK ONE ANSWER 
WHICH BEST R EFLEC TS YOUR OPINION :) 

( ) Tutoring in job-related English for LEP students should not be the 
responsibility of a vocational education program. 

( ) A special tutor should be hired solely for the purpose of provid^'ng 
job-related English instruction. 

( ) Tutoring in job-related English should be provided by a related 
subjects teacher (or learning center teacher). 

( ) A tutor should bo hired to provide joh-rvlated English instruction, 
and should work cooperatively with m- cn .^electing vocational 
content and vociitional terminology for r.den t study. 

( ) A related subjects teacher (or learning center teacher) should 

provide job-related English tutoring with assistance and cooperation 
from me on selecting vocational content and vocational terminolopv 
for student study. 

( ) Other (please specify:) 



VTI. Wiat policy^do you tliink your vocation:. 1 education program should have in 
regard to admission and services to LEP students? (CHECK ONE ANSWER WHICH 
BEST REn .ECTS YOUR OPINION:) 

( ) Students should be completely fluent in English before being 
admitted to vocational training. 

( ) A special program to provide LEP students with concurrent training 
and occupational ly-related English should be implemented (or main- 
tained) at tliis vocational program if we continue to have LEP 
enrol Iment.s . 
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( ) LKP students sliould roiU' iiiuo to ho admit tod to vu oat ion a I training, 
but aoquiring Mni;! isli skills slum Id bo tho solo rospons i b i 1 i ty of 
the student, not tho vot'ational program. 

( ) TIio vooa t iona I sohv^o 1 shou 1 d provide vorat Lonal 1 y- re I atod English 
instruction for tho hHP sLudont(s), but they should not be main- 
streamed into vooational classes until they are proficient in 
these prerequisite (n* cupa t i on a I F.ngl ish skills. 

{ ) Students should bo at least modt^rately fluent in English before 
being admitted to vooatitHial training. They then should be able 
to f unc t ion on their o\m , w i t h.(Mi t any spec i a 1 assist an cc . 

( ) Other (please desoribo:) 



Arc. students required to nioi^t any spot-ial admissions criteria h(-fore being 
admitted to this vocatiimal program? 

( ) Yi^s (please specify:) _ 



( ) No 

Do you think any special train iiij- (sui-h as workshops, inservice ae-tivities) 
needed to help vocational educators of \A'V students? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No 

If you desire, please use this space to make further comments or 

suggestions ro^'^arding voi-ational education ior students witii limited 

Knglish proficiency: ^ 
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LIMITED ENGLISH-PROFICIENT STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET 

I. Student Name _ 
II. Classification 



III. ^Age 

V. Primary Language 

VI. STUDENT'S SCHEDULE OF VOCATIONAL CLASSES 



Vocational Start Finish Day(s) Instructor 

Class Title Time Time (Circle) Name 
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M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 


M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 


M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 



(Please use additional space if needed.) 

VII. English Conversational Ability (please check description which best 

describes this student's ability to carry on a conversation in English) 

[ ] No practical conversatic.ial ability; knows only a few isolated 
phrases . 

[ ] Can converse about fami 1 iar topics; many speaking errors. 

[ ] Can handle ordinary conversational topics, but shows little or no 
knowledge of technical or special ized words. 

[ ] Able to participate effectively in conversations regarding most 
topics, but may make occasional errors. 

[ ] Full conversational proficiency. 

o 
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Secondary 
Postsecondary 

IV. Sex: M 



